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The object of this journal will be to studiously 
promote a healthful interest in outdoor recre- 


ation, and to cultivate a refined taste for natural 


Announcement in first number of 
objects. Forest anp Stream, Aug. 14, 1872. 











PRIZES FOR GAME HEADS. 
orEST AND STREAM offers three prizes of $20, $10 
spectively for the best moose heads secured in 
the vear 1905 in the hunting grounds of the United States 
and Canada 

It offers also three prizes of $15, $10 and $5 respectively 
for the best white-tail deer heads taken in the hunting 
season of 1905 in the United States or Canada. 

The heads will be judged from photographs submitted 
to the Forest AND STREAM. In estimating their merits 
the two qualities of size and symmetry will be taken into 
With the photograph of each head must 
be sent a memorandum of the place and the time of its 
taking and the name of the person taking it. The compe- 
tition will be open to amateur hunters only; and with this 
single restriction it will be open to the world. There are 
no entrance fees. The photographs submitted will be the 
property of Forest AND STREAM. Entries for the compe- 
tition must be made not later than Jan. 15, 1906. The 
awards will be determined by a committee of representa- 
tive sportsmen to be announced later. 
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consideration. 








THE NEW YORK GAME PROTECTOR. 


Tue New York Evening Post of Nov. 22 printed an 
article commenting on the proposed appointment of Mr. 
John B. Burnham as Chief Game Protector of New York, 
and cited reasons why it thought the appointment should 
not be made. The reasons given were that among Mr. 
Burnham's indorsers were certain pulp-mill concerns, 
which had been stealing’ Adirondack timber; that Mr. 
Burnham “has been a champion of pulp-mill pollution of 
Lake Champlain,” and that “he is a large owner in a 
power and light plant.” These two interests, the Post 
thinks, “are believed to have imbued him with industrial 
sympathies, which, at a moment when power, electric, 
pulp and paper companies are making a general assault 
on the resources of the public forest reserves, would not 
be in harmony with public interest.” : 

As to the first of these reasons, the simple fact is that 
Mr. Burnham has not had the indorsement of the firm of 
pulp mill operators named by the Post, nor of any other 
pulp mill owners. 

As to the second charge that Mr. Burnham “has been 
a champion of pulp mill pollution of Lake Champlain in 
antagonism to a subsequent State Board of Health report 
and the action of the State of Vermont,” it may be said 
that the participation he had in the discussion of the 
Lake Champlain pollution question consisted in communi- 
cations he sent to this journal, and an examination of 
what he wrote will disclose the fact that he did not cham- 
Pion the pulp mill pollution of Lake Champlain, but he 
did uestion that any such pollution existed in the places 
the extent that it had been alleged to exist. To 
question the existence of pollution is a different thing 
Iron: championing pollution. Nor has it ever been shown, 
either in health board reports or otherwise, that Mr. 
Burnham was in error in his statement respecting that 
Part of Lake Champlain of which he wrote. 

s true, we believe, that Mr. Burnham has an interest 

electric light plant which lights the town of Essex, 

that the power for it is obtained by damming a 

1 in the hills; but it is as fanciful and as far-fetched 

ume that this interest “has imbued him with indus- 

ympathies not in harmony with public interests,” 
‘ would be to reason that the Evening Post, because 
nsumes tons of paper made from wood pulp, must 
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therefore be in industrial sympathy with the wood pulp 
despoilers of the Adirondacks, and that for that reason 
we should not accept in good faith its exposures of the 
Adirondack raiders. 

If John B. Burnham shall be appointed Chief Game 
Protector of New York, the friends of the forests, the 
fish and the game need not in the slightest degree be 
disquieted by this newspaper attack on him. Mr. Burn- 
ham will not be prompted by industrial sympathies not in 
harmony with public interests, nor by any other sympa- 
thies except those which are in full accord with the pro- 
tection of the State’s forests, fish and game. The Forest 
AND STREAM has supported Mr. Burnham for this place 
because we believe that an indispensable qualification of 
the man who is to be the Chief Game Protector of New 
York must be an absc!ute and unswervable honesty, and 
that he must have a singleness of purpose to do his duty 
and to serve only the interests of the State. Mr. Burn- 
ham, whom we know with the knowledge that comes 
of daily association extending over the six years dur- 
ing which he was on the staff of Forest AND STREAM, we 
know to be such a man; and it will not take very long 
after his assumption of office for the timber thieves, the 
trespassers and the poachers to discover it for themselves. 





FATE OF THE EUROPEAN BISON. 

AN interesting side effect. of the rebellion and perhaps 
revolution of which we read in Russia is the possible 
speedy extinction of a species of animal which for many 
years has been jealously protected by the Czar. In times 
of national peace and contentment the European bison 
lives in the imperial forests of Lithuania, presumably un- 
molested; but whenever there is a rising in Poland and 
the rebels take to the woods they use this herd of bison 
as a part of their commissary, and kill them for beef. 
For many years there has been a gradual lessening in 
numbers of this herd, which by many zoologists is 
thought to be due to inbreeding; yet, there are others who 
believe that the decrease in this protected herd, which 
fifty years ago numbered nearly 2,000 and which lives wild 
in its native habitat, is too rapid to be accounted for sole- 
ly by inbreeding, and must be due to destruction by man, 
notwithstanding the efforts made by the authorities to 
protect them. Statistics of the Bielowitza herd in Grodno 
show that between 1833 and 1857 these bison increased 
from 768 to 1,898, but from this time on the decrease has 
been constant until, in 1892, the herd numbered less 
than 500. 

The butchery of human beings in Russia, which is re- 
ported to be taking place on a scale quite unparalleled in 
times of peace for the last hundred years, stirs the emo- 
tions of the world, yet zoologists will view with keen 
regret the diminution of the European bison, which for 
hundreds of years has been preserved from extinction 
only by the very hand that brought its numbers so low. 

Of the herd of these bison which inhabits the moun- 
tains of the Caucasus in the province of Kuban, we know 
little or nothing, but the same causes which seem likely 
to bring about the absolute extermination of the herd in 
Grodno will be operative in the Caucasus, and the race 
seems likely now to receive a blow from which it can 
never recover. 

On one or two estates in Europe and in a few zoolog- 
ical gardens, there are living specimens of these bison, 
but their numbers are very few. Perhaps the little herd 
belonging to the Prince of Pless is the most numerous. 
There is a pair in the park of the New York Zoological 
Society in the Borough of the Bronx. 








Tue work of the California Outdoor Art League, one 
of the affiliated societies of the American Civic Associa- 
tion, has become of international interest in its efforts to 
preserve the Calaveras groves of big trees. About thirty 
women, headed by Mrs. Lovell White, a member of the 
Association, have been able to arouse the whole country 
to a sense of the awful mistake it would be not to pre- 
serve these trees for all time against the greed of man’s 
ax. When the pyramids of Egypt were being built by 
man’s ingenuity, some of these trees, the only survivors 
of their kind of the glacial period, were standing in calm 
majesty on the Pacific coast of this country, in the prime 
and vigor of seeming youth. It would be no more van- 
dalism to use the stones of the pyramids for paving 





blocks than to cut down these trees, as is being done, to 
make toothpicks and cigar boxes. Woman’s clubs, feder- 
ations and societies and branches of the Woman’s Out- 
door Art League all worked. in unison with women and 
men’s organizations for the passage of a bill through 
Congress in the last session for the purchase by the Gov- 
ernment of the Calaveras groves. President Roosevelt 
did what a President of the United States has never done 
before—sent a special message to Congress recommend- 
ing the passage of a bill which had its initiative with 
women. A petition of over a million and a half of names 
was presented in favor of the bill. In spite of all this 
the measure failed of enactment. This year a new bill 
will be introduced, and the Calaveras Big Tree Com- 
mittee of the League, of which Mrs. White is chairman, 
will renew its efforts. A strong backing for the movement 
should be formed in every State in the Union. The big 
trees belong not to California but to the nation. 


Tue Eastport, Long Island, Gun Club members are 
grappling with a mystery. 





Last March they put out on 
the preserve a hundred northern hares imported from 
Maine, with the expectation of having an abundant stock 
for the present shooting season. The game was dis- 
tributed in the fields, the woods and the swamps; and 
that was the last ever seen of them. During the month 
of November the club members have been on the field 
almost every day, three or four of them out, and have 
made a thorough search for the hares, but have seen 
none. Beagles have failed to raise them. What has be- 
come of them is a mystery. 


THAT is an extremely interesting resumé of the work 
of the Massachusetts Fish and Game Protective Associa- 
tion for the year, and it is a stimulating and instruc- 
tive showing, because it demonstrates the value and 
accomplishment of united and well-planned effort. The 
Massachusetts Association is one which is in service all 
the year through; the results of its efforts are cumulative 
and lasting. Its appeal for a large support throughout 
the commonwealth is based on a substantial claim to pub- 
lic confidence and co-operation, and should meet gener- 
ous response. 

ae 

THE exposition to be given by the New England 
Forest, Fish and Game Association in Boston from Dec. 
25 to Jan. 6, promises to be unusually complete in the 
scope of its exhibits. The groups will comprise forestry, 
food and game fishes, animals, game, song and insectiv- 
orous birds; trade exhibits, art associated with forestry, 
fish and game, and loan exhibits. The previous sports 
men’s exhibitions given in Boston have been of high 
character, and the coming one is planned on the same 
generous and comprehensive scale. 

R 

THE meeting of the New York State Fish, 
Game and Forest League will be held in Syracuse on 
Dec. 7. One of the most useful activities of the League 
is the effort it is annually called on to make to choke off 
bad legislation. Individual sportsmen and organized 
clubs owe it to themselves to give the League active sup- 
port, and all clubs throughout the State are invited to 
ally themselves with the organization and send represen- 
tatives to the annual meeting. 


WE have already referred to the suit brought against 
a Rome, N. Y., angler for having fished in a small brook 
which had been stocked with trout from the State hatch- 
eries, and which the Fish and Game Commission had 
sought to close to fishing as a public inland waters. It 
was claimed for the defendant that this small stream, 
flowing through farm lands, could not properly be closed 
as public waters; and this contention has now been sus- 
tained by the court. 
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NINETEEN football players have been killed in the 
games of this year, the causes of death comprising con- 
cussion of the brain, internal injuries, fracture of the 
skull, blood poisoning, and peritonitis, spinal meningitis 
and heart puncture. There have been in addition one 
hundred serious injuries, and unnumbered cases of minor 
injury. It is high time that there should be revision of 
the rules and a change of methods, 










































































In the Lodges of the Blackfeet. 


II.—The Ruse of a Savage Lover. 


It was agreed that I should join Berry in the autumn, 
when he would begin the season’s trade with the Indians. 
He owned a large bull train, with which he hauled 
freight from Fort Benton to the mining camps in sum- 
mer, finding in that much more profit than in trading for 
the deer, elk and antelope skins, which were about the 
only things of value that the Indians had to barter at 
that season. Buffalo robes were valuable only from ani- 
mals killed from November to February inclusive. I did 
not wish to remain in Fort Benton; I wanted to hunt and 
travel about in this land of glorious sunshine and dry, 
clear air; so I bought a roll of bedding, large quantities 
of tobacco, and .44 rim-fire cartridges for my Henry 
rifle, a trained buffalo horse and saddle, and pulled out 
of the town with Sorrel Horse and his outfit. Perhaps 
if I had gone to the mines instead I would have done 
better in a financial way. More steamboats had arrived, 
the place was full of people bound for the gold fields, 
and there were many just from there with heavy sacks 
of gold dust in their battered grips and greasy bags. 
They had made their stake, they were bound for the 
States ; 





for “God’s country,” they said. God’s country! 
If there was a more beautiful land than that of the great 
sunlit plains and mountains, grand and soul-inspiring 
in their immensity, I never saw it. And I’m glad I did 
not get the mining fever, for then I would probably 
never have learned to know them intimately. 


some things of far more value than gold. 


There are 
For instance, 
a life free from cares or duties of any kind; a life in 
which every day and every hour brings its share of 
pleasure and satisfaction, of excitement, of happily 
earned and well enjoyed fatigue. Had I, too, gone to 
the placer fields I might have made a fortune, and re- 
turned to the States, and settled down in some deadly 
monotonous village, where the most exciting things that 
ever happened was church festivals and funerals! 

Sorrel Horse’s wagons, a lead and a trail, drawn by an 
eight-horse team, were heavily loaded with provisions 
and trade goods, for he was going with a band of the 
Piegans, the Small Robes, on their summer hunt. And 
this was what had made me at once accept his invitation 
to accompany him; I would have an opportunity to study 
the people. Much has been written in these columns 
about the Piegan Blackfeet, and those who have not read 
the various articles and are interested in the subject 
should read Mr. Grinnell’s books, “Blackfoot Lodge 
Tales” and “The Story of the Indian.” I must neces- 
sarily confine myself in these articles to a few incidents 
in my long life on the plains which seem to me worth 
relating. 

Sorrel Horse’s brother-in-law, L-is’-sis-tsi, Wolverine, 
and I became great friends. I soon learned to use the sign 
language, and he helped me in my studies of the Black- 
foot language, so difficult that few white men ever did 
become proficient in it. I may say that by diligently 
committing my studies of it to writing and by paying 
especial attention to pronunciation and accent, I learned 
to speak it as well as any white man ever did, with per- 
haps one or two exceptions. 

How I enjoyed that summer, part of which we passed 
at the foot of the Belt Mountains and part on Warm 
Spring Creek and the Judith River. I joined in the fre- 
quent buffalo runs, and on my swift and well trained 
horse managed to kill my share of the great animals. I 
hunted antelope, elk, deer, bighorn and bear with Wol- 
verine. I would sit for hours on a mountain slope or 
the summit of some lone butte, and watch the herds and 
bands of game about me, gaze at the grand mountains 
and the vast and silent plain, and pinch myself to realize 
that I was really I, and that it was all real and not a 
dream. Wolverine apparently never tired of all this any 
more than I; he would sit by my side, a dreamy look in 
his eyes as he gazed about him, and frequently exclaim 
“i-tam’ap-i,” which is the word for happiness or perfect 
content. 

Yet, Wolverine was not always happy; there were 
days when he went about with a long face and a preoc- 
cupied air, never speaking except to answer some ques- 
tion. One day in August when he was in this mood I 
asked what was troubling him. 


“There is nothing troubling me,” he replied. Then, 
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after a long silence: 
love Piks-ah’-ki and she loves me, but I cannot have her; 
her father will not give her to me.” 


“T lied, I am in great trouble. I 


Another long silence: “Yes, well?” I urged, since he 
had forgotten or did not feel inclined to enlighten me 
further. 


“Yes,” he went on, “her father is a Gros Ventre, but 
her mother is Piegan. Long ago my people protected 
the Gros Ventres, fought their battles, helped them to 
hold their country against all enemies. And then the 
two tribes quarreled, and for many years were at war 
with each other. This last winter they made peace. It 
was then I first saw Piks-ah’-ki. She is very beautiful; 
tall, long hair, eyes like an antelope, small hands and 
feet. I went much to her father’s lodge, and we would 
look at each other when the others there were not notic- 
ing. One night I was standing by the dootway of the 
lodge when she came out for an armful of wood from 
the big pile lying there, I took hold of her and kissed 
her, and she put her arms atound my neck and kissed 
me back. That is how I know she loves me. Do you 
think”—anxiously—“that she would have done that if 
she did not love me?” 

“No, I do not think she would.” 

His face brightened and he continued: “At that time 
| had only twelve horses, but I sent them to her father 
with a message that I would marry his daughter. He 
sent the horses back and these words: ‘My daughter 
shall not marry a poor man!’ 

“IT went with a war party against the Crows and drove 
home myself eight head of their best horses. I traded 
for others until I had thirty-two in all. Not long ago I 
sent a friend with them to the Gros Ventre camp to ask 
once more for this girl I love; he soon returned, driving 
back the horses and this is what her father said: ‘My 
daughter shall never marry Wolverine, for the Piegans 
killed my son and my brother.’” 

I had no comment to make. He looked at me hesitat- 
ingly two or three times and finally said: “The Gros 
Ventres are encamped on the Missouri, at the mouth of 
this little (Judith) river. I am going to steal the girl 
from her people; will you go with me?” 

“Yes,” I quickly replied. “I'll go with you, but why 
me? Why don’t you ask some of the Raven Carriers to 
go with you, as you belong to that society?” 

“Because,” he replied, laughing a little constrainedly, 
“because I might fail to get the girl; she might even re- 
fuse to go with me, and then my good friends would tell 
about it, and people would always be joking me. But 
you, if I fail, I know you will never tell about it.” 

One evening about dusk we quietly left the camp. No 
one except Sorrel Horse—not even his wife—knew of 
our depariure. Naturally, she would be alarmed about 
her brother’s absence, and he was to tell her that the 
youth had gone in to Fort Benton with me for a day or 
two. But how genial old Sorrel Horse did laugh when 
1 told him where we were going and for what purpose. 

“Haw, haw, haw! A pilgrim, 
only three months in the country and going to help an 
Indian steal a girl!” 


That’s pretty good! 


“When does one cease to be a pilgrim?” I asked. 

“When he has learned all about things and ceases to 
ask fool questions. I should say, in your case, that peo- 
ple will quit calling you ‘pilgrim’ in about five years. It 
takes most of ’em about fifteen to become acclimated, as 
you may say. But joking aside, young man, this is a 
pretty serious thing you are going in for; don’t get into 
any trouble; always keep close to your horse and re- 
member that it is better to run than to fight; you can 
live longer by doing so as a general rule.” 

We left the camp at dusk, for in those days it was not 
safe for a couple of men to ride over the great plains in 
the daytime, too many war parties of various tribes were 
abroad, seeking glory and wealth in the scalps and chat- 
tels of unwary travelers. We rode out of the Judith 
valley eastward on to the plain, and when we were far 
enough out to avoid the deep coulies running into it, 
turned and paralleled the, course of the river. Wolverine 
led a lively but gentle pinto pony on which we had 
packed in a manner some bedding, and a large bundle of 
his done up in a fine buffalo robe and bound with many 
a thong. These things he had taken out of camp the 
night before and hidden in the brush. There was a 
glorious full moon, and we were able to trot and lope 
along at a good pace. We had not traveled many miles 
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from camp before we began to hear the bellowing of the 
buffalo; it was their mating season and the bulls kept 
up a continuous deep, monotoned bellow or roar as they 
charged and fought about from band to band of the 
great herds. Several times during the night we rode 
close to a band and startled them, and they ran off thun- 
dering over the hard ground and rattling their hoofs, 
away, away in the soft moonlight; we could hear them 
still running long after they had disappeared from view. 
It seemed as if all the wolves in the country were abroad 
that night, for they could be heard in all directions, 
near and far, mournfully howling. What a sad, s lemn 
cry theirs was; so different from the falsetto, impish 
yelping of the coyotes. 

On, on Wolverine went, urging his horse and never 
looking back, and I kept close up and said nothing, al- 
though I thought the pace too fast on a plain honey- 
combed with badger and prairie dog holes. When at 
last day began to break we foutid ourselves in the coun- 
try of high pine clad buttes and ridges, and two or three 
miles from the Judith valley. .Wolverine stopped and 
looked all around, trying to pierce the distance still 
shrouded in the dusk of early morning. 

“So far as I can see,” he said, “everything looks well. 
The buffalo and the prairie runners (antelope) feed 
quietly. But that is not a sure sign that an enemy is not 
near; even now some of them may be sitting in the pines 
of those buttes looking down upon us. Let us hurry to 
the river—we must have water—and hide in the timber 
in the valley.” 

We unsaddled in a grove of cottonwoods and willows 
and led our horses to water. On a wet sand bar where 
we came to the stream there were a number of human 
footprints so recently made that they seemed to be as 
iresh as our own tracks. The sight startled us and we 
looked about anxiously, holding our rifles in readiness 
for a quick aim. There was no timber on the opposite 
side of the stream at that point, and we had just come 
through the grove above us, so we realized that the 
makers of the tracks were not in our immediate vicinity. 

“Crees or men from across the mountains,” said Wol- 
verine, again examining the tracks. “No matter which; 
they are all our enemies. We must be careful and keep 
a good watch, as they may be nearby.” 

We drank our fill and went back into the grove, tying 
our horses so that they could eat a little of the grass 
and wild pea growing luxiantly between the trees. 

“How could you know,” I asked, “that those whose 
tracks we saw are not Crows, or Sioux, or other people 
of the plains?” 

“You noticed,” Wolverine replied, “that the footprints 
were wide, rounding, that even the prints of their toes 
could be seen; that was because they wore soft bottom 
moccasins, the sole, as well as the upper part, of tanned 
deer or buffalo skin. Only those people use such foot- 
wear; all those of the plains here wearing moccasins 
with hard parfleche soles.” 

I had been very hungry until I saw the footprints in 
the sand, after that I was too busy watching, listening 
for a possible enemy to think of anything else; and 1 
fervently wished that I had remained in camp and left 
the young Indian to do his own girl stealing. 

“I will go around the inner edge of the grove and 
have a look at the country and then we will eat,” said 
Wolverine. 


I wondered what we would eat, well knowing that we 
dared not kill anything, nor build a fire, even if we had 
meat. But I said nothing, and while he was gone | re- 
saddled my horse, remembering my friend’s advice to 
stay close to it. Presently Wolverine returned. 

“The war party passed through the grove,” he said, 
“and went on down the valley. About two nights from 
now they will be trying to steal the Gros Ventre horses. 
Well, we will eat.” 

He undid the buffalo robe bundle and spread out a 
number of articles; heavy red and blue cloth, enough for 
two dresses. The stuff was made in England and the 
traders sold it for about $10 a yard. Then there were 
strings of beads, brass rings, silk handkerchiefs, C inese 
vermillion, needles, thread, earrings—an assortment of 
things dear to the Indian women. 

“For her,” he said, laying them carefully aside and 
producing some eatables; dry stale bread, sugar, iried 
meat and a string of dried apples. 

“J stole them from my sister,” he said. “I thought 
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that we might not be able to shoot any game of build a 


a was a long day. By turns we slept a little, that 


js, Wolverine slept. I’m sure I scarcely dozed, for I was 
always expecting the war party to Jump us. Yes, I was 
pretty young at the business then, and so was the Indian. 
What we ought to have done, after getting water, was 
to have ridden to the top of some butte and remained 
there during the day. From such a point we could have 
seen the opproach of an enemy a long way off, and our 
.wift horses could have easily taken us beyond their 
reach. It was mere luck that we were not seen to enter 
the valley and the cottonwood grove, for there a war 
party could have surrounded us and rendered our es- 
cape difficult, if not impossible. 

Up to this time Wolverine had made no definite plan 
to get the girl away. Sometimes he would say that he 
would steal into the camp and to her lodge at night, but 
that was certainly risky, for if he did succeed in getting 
to the lodge without being taken for an enemy come to 
steal horses he might awaken the wrong woman and 
then there would be a terrible outcry. On the other 
hand, if he boldly went into the camp on a friendly visit, 
no doubt old Bull’s Head, the girl’s father, would suspect 
his purpose and closely watch her. But this discovery of 
a war party moving down the river toward the Gros 
Ventre camp gave him a plain opening. 

“I knew that my medicine would not desert me,” he 
said suddenly that afternoon, laughing happily; “and see, 
the way is clear before us. We will ride boldly into 
camp, to the lodge of the great chief Three Bears. I 
will say that our chief sent me to warn him of a war 
party working this way. I will say that we ourselves 
have scen their tracks along the bars of the river. Then 
the Gros Ventres will guard their horses; they will am- 
bush the enemy; there will be a big fight, big excitement. 
All the men will rush to the fight, and that will be my 
time. I will call Piks-ah’-ki, we will mount our horses 
and fly.” 

Again we rode hard all night, and at daylight came in 
sight of the wide dark gash in the great plain which 
marked the course of the Missouri. We had crossed the 
judith the evening before, and were now on a broad trail 
worn in deep furrows by the travois and lodge poles of 
many a camp of Piegans and Gros Ventres, traveling 
between the great river and the mountains to the south. 
The sun was not high when we at last came to the pine- 
clad rim of the valley and looked down into the wide, 
long bottom at the mouth of the Judith; there, whifely 
gleaming against the dark foliage of a cottonwood grove, 
were the lodges of the Gros Ventres, some 300 and more. 
Hundreds and hundreds of horses were feeding on the 
sage brush flat; riders were galloping here and there, 
driving their several bands to water, or catching up fresh 
animals for the daily hunt. Although still a couple of 
miles away we could hear the confused noise of the 
camp, shouts, childish laughter, singing, the beating of 
drums. 

“Ah!” Wolverine exclaimed. “There is the camp. 
Now for the big lie” Then, more seriously, “Pity me, 
great sun! pity me, you under-water creature of my 
dream! Help me to obtain that which I seek here.” 

Oh, yes, the youth was in love. Cupid plays havoc 
with the hearts of red as well as white people. And— 
dare 1 say it?—the love of the red, as a rule, is more 
lasting, more faithful than the love of the superior race. 

We rode into the camp stared at by all as we passed 
along. The chief’s lodge was pointed out to us. We 
dismounted at the doorway, a youth took charge of our 
horses and we entered. There were three or four guests 
present enjoying an early feast and smoke. The chief 
motioned us to the seat of honor on his own couch at the 
back of the lodge. He was a heavy, corpulent man, a 
typical Gros Ventre, Big Belly. 

The pipe was being passed and we smoked a few 
whiffs from it in our turn. A guest was telling a story, 
when he finished it the chief turned to us, and asked, in 
good Blackfoot, whence we had come. Nearly all the 
older Gos Ventres at that time spoke Blackfoot fluently, 
but the Blackfoot never could speak Gros Ventre; it was 
too difficult for anyone not born and reared with them 
to learn. 

“We come,” Wolverine replied, “from up the yellow 
(Judith) river, above the mouth of the Warm Spring. 
My chief, the Big Lake, gives you this—producing and 
handing him a long coil of rope tobacgo—and asks you 
to smoke with him in friendship.” 

“An!” said Three Bears, smiling, and laying the to- 
bacco at one side. “Big Lake is my good friend. We 
will smoke with him.” 

“My chief also sends word with me that you are to 
keep close watch of your horses, for some of our hunters 
have found signs of a war party traveling this way. We 
ourselves, this white man here, who is my friend, and I, 
we also have come across their trail. We saw it yester- 
‘day morning up the river. There are twenty, maybe 
thirty of them, and they are on foot. Perhaps to-night, 
Surely by to-morrow night, they will raid your herd.” 

. The old chief asked many questions as to what tribe 


the war party might be, just where we had seeti their 
tracks, and so on, whith Wolverine answered as best he 
could. Then some boiled meat, some dried buffalo back 
fat and some pemmican were set before us, and we had 
our breakfast. While we wete eating the chief con- 
ferred with his other guests, and they soon went away, 
as I presumed, to tell the news and prepare to, surprise 
the expected raiders, Three Bears informed us that his 
lodge was ours; that our horses would be cared for; our 
saddles and bridles were brought in and piled near the 
doorway. I forgot to mention that Wolverine had 
cached his precious bundle away back on the trail soon 
after daylight. 

After our breakfast and another smoke, during which 
the chief asked ail manner of questions about the Pie- 
gans, Wolverine and I strolled through the camp and 
down to the banks of the river. On the way he pointed 
out the lodge of his prospective father-in-law. Old 
Bull’s Head was a medicine man, and the outside of his 
abode was painted with the symbols of his particular 
dream-given power, two huge grizzly bears in black, 
below which were circles of moons in red. We sat by 
the river a while, watching a lot of boys and young men 
swim; I noticed, however, that my companion kept an 
eye on the women continually coming for water. Evi- 
dently the particular one he longed to see did not appear, 
and we turned back toward the chief’s lodge, after a 
time. A couple of women were killing a fat pup of three 
or four months just back of it by strangulation. 

“Why are they killing that dog?” I asked. 

“Ugh,” Wolverine replied, making a wry face, “it is 
for a feast for us.” 

_ “A feast for us!” I repeated in astonishment. “Do 
you mean that they will cook the dog, will expect. us to 
eat it?” 

“Yes, these Gros Ventres eat dog; they think it better 
than buffalo meat, or other meat of any kind. Yes, they 
will stew it and set it before us, great bowls of it, and 
we must eat of it or they will be displeased.” 

“T will not touch it,” I cried. “No, I will never touch 
it.” 

“But you will, you must, else you wish to make ene- 
mies of our friends; and”—despondently—“perhaps spoil 
my chance of getting that which I have come for.” 

Well, in due time the meat of the dog was set before 
us; very white it looked, and certainly the odor of it 
was far from disagreeable. But—it was dog. Never in 
all my life had I dreaded to do anything more than to 
taste of it, yet I felt that I must. I grasped a rib, set 
my muscles determinedly, and bolted the meat upon it, 
blinking and swallowing and swallowing to keep it down. 
And it stayed down; I made it stay, although for a mo- 
ment it was a toss-up which would win—the nausea or 
my will. In this manner I managed to eat a small part 
of that set before me, partaking liberally of some berry 
pemmican, which was a sort of side dish. I was glad 
when the meal was over. Oh, yes, I was very glad; and 
it was many an hour after before my stomach became 
normal. 

It was thought that the expécted enemy would pos- 
sibly arrive that night; so as soon as it was dark nearly 
all the men of the camp picked up their weapons and 
crept out through the sage brush to the foot of the hills, 
stringing out far above and below and back of their 
feeding herds. Wolverine and I had our horses up and 
saddled, he telling the chief that in case a fight began 
we would ride out and join his men. My comrade went 
out early in the evening, I sat up for an hour or more, 
and as he did not return, I lay down on the couch, cov- 
ered myself with a blanket and was soon sound asleep, 
not waking until morning. Wolverine was just getting 
up. After breakfast we went out and walked around 
and he told me that he had found a chance to whisper 
to Piks-ah’-ki the night before, when she had come out- 
side for wood, and that she had agreed to go with him 
whenever the time came. He was in great spirits, and 
as we strolled along the shore of the river could not 
help breaking out in the war songs which the Blackfeet 
always sing when they are happy. 

Along near noon, after we had returned to the lodge, 
among other visitors at tall, heavy, evil-featured man 
came in; by the nudge Wolverine gave me as he sat 
down opposite and scowled at us I knew that he was 
Bull’s Head. He had a heavy growth of hair which he 
wore coiled on his head like a pyramid. He talked for 
some time with Three Bears and the other guests, and 
then, to my surprise, began to address them in Black- 
foot, talking at us, and there was real and undisguised 
hatred in his tone. 

“This story of an approaching war party,” he said, 
“is all a lie. Look at it; the Big Lake sends word that 
his people have seen their trail; now, I know that the 
Piegans are cowards; still, where there are so many of 
them they woulud be sure to follow such a trail and at- 
tack the enemy. No, they never saw any such trail, 


never sent any such word; but I believe an enemy has 
come, and is in our camp now not after our herds but 
our women. Last night I was a fool. I went out and 
watched for horse-stealers; I watched all night, but none 


came. To-night T shall stay in my lodge and watch for 
women-stealers, and my gun will-be loaded. I advise 
you all to do the same.” 

And having had his say he got up and flounced out of 
the lodge, muttering to himself, undoubtedly cursing all 
the Piegans, and one in particular. Old Three Bears 
watched him depart with a grim smile, and said to Wol- 
verine: 

“Do not remember his words; he is old, and cannot 
forget that your people killed his son and his brother. 
Others of us”—with a deep sigh—“others of us also lost 
brothers and sons in the war with your people, yet, we 
made the great peace. What is past is past; the dead 
cannot be brought to life, but the living will live longer 
and be happier now that we have ceased to fight and 
rob one another.” 

“You speak the truth,” said Wolverine. “Peace be- 
tween we two people is good. I forget the old man’s 
words. Do you also forget them and guard your horses, 
for this night surely the enemy will come.” 

Again at dusk we saddled our horses and picketed 
them close to the lodge. Wolverine putting his saddle 
on the pinto pony and shortening the stirrups. He in- 
tended to ride his own animal bareback. He told me 
that Piks-ah’-ki had been under guard of her father’s 
Gros Ventre wives all day. The old man not trusting 
her Pigan mother to accompany her after wood and 
water for the lodge. I again went to sleep early, my 
companion going out as usual. But this time I did not 
rest until morning, for I was awakened by the firing of 
guns out on the flat, and a great commotion in camp, 
men shouting and running toward the scene of the fight, 
women calling and talking excitedly, children crying and 
shrieking. I hurried out to where our horses were 
picketed, carrying my own rifle and Wolverine’s. He 
owned a fine Hawkins, 32 balls to the pound, which 
Sorrel Horse had given him. I learned afterward that 
old Bull’s Head was one of the first to rush to the rescue 
of his horses when the firing began. As soon as he had 
left the lodge Wolverine, who was lying nearby in the 
sage brush, ran to it and called his sweetheart’s name. 
Out she came, followed by her mother, carrying several 
little bags. A’ itinute later they came to where I stood, 
both women crying. Wolverine and I unfastened the 
horses. 

“Hurry,” he cried, “hurry.” 

He gently took the girl from where she was crying 
in the embrace of her mother and lifted her into the 
saddle, handing her the bridle reins. 

“Listen,” cried the mother, “you will be good to her. 
I eall the sun to ‘treat yott-as you do her.” 

“I love her, and I will be good to her,” Wolverine 
answered, and,then to ug: “Follow me, hurry.” 

Away we went over the flat, straight for the trail upon 
which we had entered the valley, and straight toward 
the fight raging at the foot of the hill. We could hear 
the shots and shouts, see the flash of the guns. This 
was more than I had bargained for; again I was sorry 
I had started out ‘on this girl-stealing trip; I didn’t want 
to charge in where the bullets of a fight that didn’t in- 
terest me were flying. But Wolverine was leading, his 
sweetheart riding close behind him, and there was noth- 
ing for me to do but follow them. As we neared the 
scene my comrade began to shout: 

“Where is the enemy? Let us kill all of them. Where 
are they? Where do they hide?” 

I saw his point. He didn’t intend that the Gros Ven- 
tres should mistake us for some of the raiders. But the 
latter, ‘suppose we ran on to any of them? 

The firing had ceased and the shouting; all was quiet 
ahead of us, but we knew that there in the moonlit sage 
brush both parties were lying, the one trying to sneak 
away, the other trying, without too much risk, to get 
sight of them. We had but a hundred yards or more 
now between us and the foot of the hill, and I was 
thinking that we were past the danger points when, with 
a sputter of fire from the pan and a burst of flame from 
the muzzle, a flint-lock gun was discharged right in front 
of Wolverine, and down went his horse and he with it. 
Our own animals suddenly stopped. The girl shrieked 
and cried out: A 

“They have killed him! Help, white man, they have 
killed him!” 

But before we could dismount we saw Wolverine ex- 
tricate himself from the fallen animal, spring to his feet 
and shoot at something concealed from us by the sage 
brush. We heard a deep groan, a rustling of the brush 
and then Wolverine bounded to the place and struck 
something three or four hard blows with the barrel of 
his rifle. Stooping over he picked up the gun which had 
been fired at him. 

“I count a coup,” he laughed, and running over to me 
and fastening the old fuke in the gun sling on the horn 
of my saddle, “carry it a ways until we get out of the 
valley.” 

I was about to tell him that I thought he was foolish 
to delay us for an old fuke, when right beside of us, old 
Bull’s Head appeared, seeming to have sprung all at 
once out of the brush, and with a torrent of angry 
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* words he grasped the girl’s*horse by the bridle and: at- 
tempted to drag her from the saddle. She shrieked~and 
held on firmly, and then Wolverine sprang upon the old « 
man, hurled him to the ground, wrenched his gun from 
him and flung it far; then he sprang lightly up behind 
Piks-ah’-ki, dug his heels into the pony’s flanks and we 
were off once more, the irate father running after us and 
shouting, no doubt for assistance to stop the runaways. 
We saw other Gros Ventres approaching, but they did 
not seem to be hurrying, nor did they attempt in any way 
to stop us. No doubt the angry old man’s words had 
given them the key to the situation, and, of course, it 
was beneath their dignity to mix up in a quarrel about 
a woman. We went on as fast as we could up the steep, 
long hill, and soon ceased to hear the old man’s com- 
plainings. 

We were four nights getting back to the Piegan camp, 
Wolverine riding part of the time behind me and part of 
the time behind the girl, when we were on the trail. We 
picked up, en route, the precious bundle which Wolver- 
ine had cached, and it was good, the next morning, to 
see the girl’s delight when she opened it and saw what 
it contained. That very day while we rested she made 
herself'a dress from the red cloth, and I can truthfully 
say that when she had arrayed herself in it, and put on 
her beads, and rings, and earrings, and a lot of other 
pretty things, she certainly looked fine. She was a very 
comely young woman anyway, and as I afterward 
learned, as good as she was handsome. She made Wol- 
verine a faithful and loving wife. 

Fearing that we would be followed we had taken a 
circuitous route homeward, and made as blind a trail as 
possible, and upon our arrival at camp learned that old 
Bull’s Head had got in there two days ahead of us. He 
was very different now from the haughty and malevolent 
man he had been at home. He fairly cringed before 
Wolverine, descanted upon his daughter’s beauty and 
virtues,.and said that he was very poor. Wolverine gave 
him ten horses and the fuke he had taken from the 
Indian he killed the night of our flight from the Gros 
Ventre camp. Old Bull’s Head informed us that the war 
party were Crees, and that his people had killed seven of 
them, and that they had not succeeded in stealing a single 
horse, so completely were they surprised and attacked. 

Well, I went on no more girl-stealing raids, but I be- 
lieve I did other things just as foolish on the plains in 
my youthful days. 





Love of Nature and Character. 


As Itlustrated in Hon. J. Sterliog Morton. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The recent article about a monument to the “Father 
of Arbor Day” brings freshly to mind some incidents of 
travel with Mr. Morton, which may interest your read- 
ers. In the ’80’s we were both abroad, asd meeting near 
London, agreed to travel together for a while. Matters 
of social and political economy interested both, and he 
was a most congenial and profitable companion.. His 
intelligent ‘alertness was remarkable—his purity and sim- 
plicity of character not less so. : 

On a bank holiday in London he arose early and went 
to Haymarket to study conditions of life as there mani- 
fested. He said he saw more drunken women that 
morning than in all his previous life; also, that the 
“billingsgate” was the worst he ever heard. The shock 
to his moral nature was evident. 

At Antwerp the guide employed asked that we go out 
with him at night and “see the sights,” at the same 
time intimating quite plainly their nature. He seemed 
surprised at our refusal. In referring to the incident 
afterward, Senator Morton said: “What a commentary 
it affords on the average American traveler! It makes 
me ashamed that because he found we were Americans 
he should have felt at liberty to make such proposals.” 
Mr. Morton’s interest in the art galleries at Antwerp was 
keen, and his criticisms intelligent and appreciative. 

The one hour’s ride from Sai gave some charm- 
ing scenes of country life—all the ground was cultivated 
and the whole appearance was fine. Mr. Morton was en- 
thusiastic. At Brussels another side of his character was 
manifested. Visiting the Palais de Justice we admired 
its exterior appearance very much. It was lofty, massive 
and impressive—a combination of Corinthian; Doric and 
Ionic styles in Belgian limestone. But the igterior was 
disappointing, saddening. Massive columns,.well-propor- 
tioned to the building, were of crude material covered 
with mortar in imitation of the exterior limestone. The 
sham was apparent to a little scrutiny, and Mr. Morton’s 
remarks about all shams showed the through and through 
fineness of his grain. 

After a hurried lunch we rushed for the 5 o’clock train, 
and missed it.. But we soon learned that it was better so, 
as the Cologne train did not leave till 5:50. Senator 
Morton then said, “This illustrates that many of the ills 
of life are but imaginary.” 

Regretfully we bade him good-by at Mayence, once the 
home of John Guttenberg, of printing fame. The im- 
pression made by Mr. Morton during those self-revealing 
days of travel was indejible and treasured. And that there 
was an-intimate relation between his love of nature and 
his sterling worth of character is the firm belief of 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
The Sang Digger. 


Tue Parson, the Professor and the Superintendent 
waited until the Sang Digger’s wife and the older chil- 
dren had gone off in the dark to the little village church 
when they slipped across the street to sit by his warm, 
bright kitchen stove. His youngest girl had remained at 
home afd she’ was sitting at the table near the lamp 
working out her problems in multiplication for the next 
day of school, The Sang Digger, a small wiry man, 
browned by the weather to the color of a late autumn 
leaf, was pottering around the stove and the table looking 
over some fishing tackle preparatory to a trip for bass 
the next day. He seemed very glad to have the visitors 
call on him and did his best to make them feel at home. 

The Parson was tired. He is a heavy man, and the 
day’s pheasant hunting over the mountains had pretty 
nearly played him out, and after he had lighted his Pitts- 
burg stogie, he sagged down into his chair like a lump of 
dough. The Professor had not slept well the previous 
night. He is a small man, and as his bed fellow weighed 
nearly three hundred pounds, and in addition to occupy- 
ing the middle of the bed had snored terrifically when- 
ever he lay on his back, the Professor had put in the 
night between cat naps and spells of kicking the big man 
awake and over into his-own side of the bed. So the 
task of interviewing the Sang Digger and making him 
talk about his experiences in the woods and along the 
streams fell to the Superintendent. 

The Sang Digger was given to much circumlocution 
in his conversation. He would back and fill, start over 
again, get ahead of his story, and tell the same thing 
again with slight variations, so that it was somewhat 
difficult to get him to make progress in his story. One 
favorite theory of his—that if you found that the bass 
would not bite in one pool, and you would go down to 
the next pool where they would bite, and then return to 
the first pool you would find them ready to bite there— 
he told over so many times and with such slight changes 
that the Superintendent was compelled finally to switch 
him off to keep the Parson from falling out of his chair 
with inward laughter. 

But finally he was headed in the direction of his ex- 
periences in the digging of ginseng, which he followed 
from the middle of August until the heavy frosts so 
broke down to the tops of the plants that he could not 
find them in the woods, and when well started he proved 
an entertaining talker. 

He had_a theory that ginseng plants and butternut 
trees are always associated in the woods and that the 
presence of red oaks always indicated the absence of gin- 
seng. But his one example seemed to prove only the one 
section of his rule. He and his partner had climbed to 
the top of a high knob and were debating which direction 
to take next. Just below them was a small flat covered 
with little red oak saplings, and the Sang Digger said 
that there was no use to hunt down there. But after 
some further argument his partner plunged down over 
the bank into the red oaks and the Sang Digger fol- 
lowed. Near the edge of the red oak tract the Sang 
Digger discovered a few scattering plants which he 
stopped to dig. In the meantime the partner wandered 
away some little distance and soon found a large patch 
of plants from which he finally dug several dollars’ 
worth of roots.. And, to cap the climax, the Sang Digger 
found in the same locality a still larger patch. From the 
two patches they dug in all some seven or eight dollars’ 
worth. ‘All of these plants were among the red oaks, but 
when he came’ to examine more closely he found that 
near each patch’ was a small butternut tree. 

His adventures. had been mostly with rattlesnakes. In 
his hunt for ginseng he was compelled to travel the 
mountains for fifty and sixty miles around, and his trips 
sometimes lasted for weeks, at which times he would live 
in the woods like an Indian. One evening he had come 
down a small mountain stream until he reached a fall, 
and near this fall he found a little lean-to camp made by 
a fisherman. It- was nearly dark and a light rain was 
falling. He threw his coat and bag of ginseng in on the 
dead boughs that had made the bed of the former occu- 
pant of the shelter and hurriedly prepared and ate his 
supper. He then built up a good fire for the night and 
went to get his coat to dry it. As he picked up his coat 
he heard a rattlesnake “sing out,” as he expressed it, and 
on making light enough to see inside, he found that a 
large yellow rattlesnake had rounded out among the 
boughs a depression that looked not unlike the nest of a 
hen and was lying coiled up in this nest, with head and 
tail both’ up. But a snake that he could see he had no 
fear of, and he soon killed it, and after determining that 
there were no others in the neighborhood, he calmly lay 
down and slept until morning. 

At another time he and a companion had made camp 
at the foot of a mountain after a long and hard day’s 
tranip. After eating supper and getting ready for the 
night both -had pulled off their boots to rest their feet. 
Just before lying down to sleep the companion stepped 
outside the light of the fire in order that he might see 
if he could tell what the weather would be on the mor- 
row. In a minute the Sang Digger heard him call in an 
alarmed way for a light. .The Sang Digger snatched a 
burning stick from the fire and hurried out when he 
found his companion standing with his feet wide apart 
and a coiled and rattling snake exactly between them. 
He had known from the sound that it was very near and 
had not dared to move for fear of stepping on it. And 
from between his legs the Sang Digger had killed it with 
neatness and dispatch before the man had dared move 
an inch. 

Once in daylight he was coming down a mountain side 
that was bare of anything but scattered vegetation and 
covered with thin, flat rocks. He had cut a long, stout 
pole to assist him in the descent, and when near the 
middle of a patch of stones he heard a snake rattle. 

Standing still he managed to turn over with his pole 
many of the flat stones nearest to him, and under nearly 
every one he found a snake. After killing ten or twelve 
he made a more violent movement than usual and heard 
a snake rattle under the large stone on which he was 
standing. Moving back a little he pried up this stone 
and found under it three rattlers, all of which. he killed. 
a odor given off by these snakes nearly made him 
sic 


He was once bitten by a rattlesnake, and his behavior 
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on this occasion shows how little he could -be stampeded 
in an emergency. He was hunting ginseng on the side 
of a mountain thickly covered with big timber and the 
moss-covered trunks of fallen trees. In getting over one 
of these trunks his foot broke through, and 
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himself, he put a hand behind him, when a fattlesoaie 
bit him between the thumb and forefinger. After killing 


the snake and cutting open and sucking the wound in 
his hand, he went down to the road at the foot of the 
mountain for mud to plaster over the cut. At this point 
he missed the little pick he used in his work and went 
back up the mountain and got it. At the first house he 
came to he procured indigo and whisky, and his descrip- 
tion of the pain when the indigo was applied was very 
graphic. A physician did not see him until the next day, 
but the effects of the bite were gone in a few days. He 
only remembered that there was a peculiar constriction 
of the chest that was very painful while it lasted. He js 
a very vigorous man whose heart and circulation are 
probably perfect, and this may account for the slight 


effects of the poison. Or is it possible that he was bit- 
ten in a spot where there are few blood vessels, or that 
the snake did not get a fair whack at his hand? 

He was lying one night beside and partly under 2 large 
fallen tree, near which he had built, his fire, when he was 
aroused by something touching his cheek. He brushed it 
away with his hand and dozed off again only to be partly 
aroused by the same thing again. After this had oc- 
cured several times he was so wide awake that he cot up 
and proceeded to investigate, when he found that a big 
porcupine had been rubbing its nose across his check, He 
seemed to think that it would have been very funny if 
the porcupine had used its tail instead of its nose, or if, 
when he was brushing it away, he had struck its quills 
with his hand. 

But the Parson’s stogie was smoked to the s:mallest 
point, the Professor, who is a great botanist, had ex- 
tracted all the information, scientific and otherwise, that 
he could get from the Sang Digger, the Superintendent 
had learned as much as possible about the mouwntains 
and streams that he hunts and fishes, the little giri, with 

. her head pillowed on her curls on the table, was sound 
asleep, and the lanterns were coming down the road 
showing that church was over; so the three tired and 


sleepy hunters stumbled back through the dark to their 

own lodgings to sleep and perhaps to dream of a better 

day with the pheasants to-morrow. Cuas. Lose. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 





The Biography of a Sie X1 


_WHEN we awoke next morning I felt that our first 
night’s sleep in the tent had not been as refreshing to me 
as it might have been. For some reason the fishing I had 
dreamed about, while it had seemed full of excitement, 
had made me tired. I have only given a synopsis of it in 
the foregoing chapter, to establish beyond question my 
veracity asa historian. I submit to my readers that there 
are many temptations attached to any account in which 
fish cut a figure, and I point with emotion to the 
evidences of integrity with which I have chronicled this 
nocturnal attack of delirium with which I contended. 
Had I not been scrupulously conscientious in regard to 
details, I would scarcely have refrained from some little 
license with which to make the account thrilling. I would 
not have been content with landing plain salmon, mack- 
erel and a few codfish, where I had an inland ocean of 
unknown resource from which to produce sea serpents, 
crocodiles or whales. It is true we hooked fast to some- 
thing that threatened to be extraordinary, but plain print 
bears me out in the assertion that I refrained at a criti- 
cal moment. 

Nevertheless, as I saw the sun peep fiery red above the 
blue summits to the eastward, and as I scanned the wav- 
ing grass and rushes of the dry lake, I felt regret that it 
could offer no such possibilities as I had vividly experi- 
enced in my dream. The very notion of fishing for smaller 
fry now pailed upon my—my—“piscatorial propensities.” 
Neither of those words were premeditated. I use them 
only in emergencies. What I am getting at is the fact 
that I had lost interest in fishing for a while. I coaxed 
Dick and Enochs to try the little stream, which they 
finally did, and reported that there were only a few 
fingerling trout dodging about among alders, willows 
and other impediments to any efforts to catch fish there. 
The swamp, as far as we explored it, offered no suff- 
cient inducements to cause us to attempt excavating a 
lake big enough to make it attractive as a fishing place. 
It was attractive enough in other ways, and we gave our 
time to other pursuits. 

The first day we did little more than pike around 
camp, or collected a little wood, added to the comfort 
of our tent furniture, and the cooking equipment. We 
overhauled our supply of provisions, which embraced 
considerable stuff in cans, that we had learned to look 
upon with suspicion and sorrow. Our coffee, teas, 
spices, sardines; in fact, about everything we had in 
tins or packages put up by American firms, were either 
adulterated or they were so inferior as to have made 
adulteration too expensive. It may be we had gotten a 
bad lot, but as most of them were put up in San Fran- 
cisco and marked absolutely pure, “So and So’s best,” 
“positively warranted,” with many other trite maxims, 
at “gaa what something different could possibly 

ike. 

American ingenuity and inventive talent has not 
wholly exhausted itself upon mechanical devices. It is 
true, however, that the Patent Office has a bewi!dering 
collection of hardware on hand, fashioned after the 
fancies of a very versatile population. I believe that, 
properly speaking, it is the world’s museum for misfit 
machinery, both mechanical and administerial, and I had 
a little to do with that confederation of the sciences 2 
few years ago. I had invented, or I had beconie ef- 
tangled with the fancy that I had evolved, a new thing 
in clocks. I wanted to run them all by electricity, upon 
a similar system to the telegraph. y plan and its 
mechanical method was to have all the clocks of Sat 
Francisco, New York and the less important centers © 
the world strung upon a wire. I wanted a centra clock, 
which would open and close the electric circuit as its 
pendulum swung to and fro, thus furnishing motive 
power for the thousands of secondary dials. By this 
system all the clocks would just have to be correct 0 
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an instant, while the people of the world would not have 
to devote so much of their time to winding and repairing 
clocks, pawning and redeeming watches, and such like 
frivolities, while no two time pieces in any one region 
ever agreed as to the real time. ’ ‘ 

My scheme was a good one, and some time in the 
course of events, some trust will use it*to monopolize 
and dispense time to the confiding, time-serving serfs 
of civilization; and it will pay the shareholders. Well, 
| sent my data to Messrs. John Wedderburn & Company, 
patent attorneys, Washington, D. C., OSA These at- 
iorneys had their patent emporium in close proximity to 
the Federal patent warehouse. Wedderburn & Company 
accepted some of my money as a preliminary overture, 
and then they sent me assurances in print that my in- 
vention was unique and patentable. They also sent me 
copies of all such patents on file as might in any way 
have anticipated my contrivance; and they also sent me 
4 solid silver medal, worth 40 cents, upon which is 
stamped : 


eeeceseesecceeceseeesesesesee 


REWARD OF GENIUS 
Presented by 
JOHN WEDDERBURN & CO., 
PATENT ATTORNEYS, 
Washington, D. C., U. S. A. 


Cc cee eee eeds eee eseeseseneeeeeegeeeceee eee 
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After receiving this evidence of their sincerity and 
integrity, I reluctantly sent them more money. Well, at 
wntervals that seemed to be rather frequent if they were 
.pasmodic, they beguiled me of funds necessary to the 
presumable prosecution of my affairs, about which de- 
‘ail | have no further assurance. Wedderburn’s cata- 
ogue of “How to Get a Patent,” or similar title, was a 
thing of genius itself. It was full of fine illustrations 
of Wedderburn in his office surrounded with luxurious 
furnishings and female secretaries and operatives. It 
was full of testimonials and descriptions of his invinci- 
ble methods of squeezing even doubtful cases through the 
Patent Office. To clinch his hold upon public confidence, 
he printed in this catalogue the verbatim ad literatim et 
scriblerendum testimonials and recommendations of liv- 
ing United States Congressmen and Senators. 

All this tangible evidence had assured me, at my own 
expense, and some thousands’ of other residents of the 
United States, that Wedderburn & Company might be 
intrusted to handle funds necessary to get things into 
and out of the Patent Office. About the time I had 
begun to think Wedderburn had eloped with my clock, 
| was advised by a circular, issued by the Commissioner 
of Patents, that John Wedderburn had been debarred 
from practicing in (or perhaps upon) the Patent De- 
partment, with the further intimation that I might pros- 
ecute my own case, or monkey with another attorney. 
Shortly after, I was the recipient of an elaborate mani- 
festo from another patent confederation, which in effect 
stated that they had taken up Wedderburn’s business, 
and for money they would do more things. If they have 
done more ‘things I am not among them, nor upon the 
new schedule. I hope the Government at Washington 
got some of my money away from Wedderburn, and 
that it has, or will some time apply it to providing a 
home for veteran Washington attorneys, many of whom 
deserve the snuggest kind of an asylum. I did not 
dream this story, for I can show two or three pounds 
of documents and the medal. I have never worn the 
latter upon my manly brisket, and will not, unless I get 
my money back. : 7 ; 

But what I was trying to get at is a declaration of 
my belief that we need a national exposition of Ameri- 
can inventive faculties and products devoted to foods, 
clothing, cutlery, cross-cut saws, timware and _ patent 
medicines, including whisky. Few people will fully 
-realize that there are more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamed of in my _ philosophy, unless such an 
exposition is established and thrown wide open to the 
public—that is to say, transportation and admittance 
free. The United States has been so prosperous in its 
manufaetures and bottled products, in its canned matters, 
its pig iron scissors and cutlery, its frescoed furniture, 
its varnished tinware, its veneered wearing apparel, its 
rawhide leather with the hair on it, its bogus milk, but- 
ter and honey, its tadpole sardines embalmed in_petro- 
jeum, its coal oil enriched with swamp water, while its 
river water is so full of contagion it is no wonder that 
we are the epitome and synopsis of intellectual suprem- 
acy. We can point to a thousand millionaires, and laugh 
at the efforts of those foreign nations who are trying to 
exalt our burglars, our train robbers, our pirates, our 
highwaymen and members of Congress, as_ the only 
Americans whose social position is unassailable, and 
whose money is clean. It is no wonder the Chinese are 
boycotting American products, when they are debarred 
from getting into business here, and when we are trying 
to confine them to the use and consumption of our 
products. A San Francisco Chinaman once told me 
confidentially that he “sabied Melican man,” adding very 
cautiously that in his own country they decapitated men 
when they got that way. He admitted, inadvertently, 
that he had no notion of going back to China—not as 
long as the city policemen gave him lottery privileges at 
regular rates, and kept hoodlums from raiding his joint. 

These reflections may not be entertaining, but they are 
not altogether irrelevant to this history. They allude to 
things that have made men take to the woods, thereby 
affecting the supply of fish and game. Gambling and 
speculative people are at times full of desperation that 
looks like real energy. We have at this period in Cali- 
fornia a class known as prospectors who hunt for gold 
in the mountains. They are “grubstaked” by more or 
less opulent townspeople, clapped upon the back as good, 
honest fellows, and encouraged to go into rocky places 
and dig. Many of them live for a while upon grub- 
stakes, then they take to grubworms, fish, frogs and 
whatever they can find to masticate. Their raiment con- 
sists of one suit and a half of denim, with shoes fash- 
ioned from rawhide and hobnails. They sometimes have 
a blanket or two, and one or two guns, with a supply of 
cartridges limited to their physical powers of endurance 
in carrying their burden from one cave, shack or im- 
provised brush heap to another. They shoot game and 
other creatures as long as their vitality endures. 

Sometimes these men find a mine, or a ledge of rock 
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that will sell—that is, when it is salted a little’ In such 
cases the prospector, if he gets money enough out of it, 
makes a bee-line for town, where he can always get a 
few drinks of a kind of whisky that is put up for tran- 
sient passengers. Unless he is kidnapped before his 
money is, he drinks more of the whisky, and after a 
while we all lose interest in him, except the undertaker. 
If the mines can be “developed” it is usually through a 
promoter, who gives -way to the stock-jobber. If the 
latter can reach enough opulent ‘imbeciles east of the 
Mississippi, or abroad, a smelting plant is the process by 
which they are at this time induced to pay a superin- 
tendent and his lieutenants fat salaries, while a few 
laborers do more or less work that might be productive 
if they were occupied anywhere else. This system of in- 
dustrial procedure scatters some money, but no one can 
detect that it is of any advantage to California; that is, 
no one can do it with a placid face and without. undue 
excitement. These are passing notes, and I do not 
recommend them to the reader for other than true, pro- 
saic and uninteresting items. 

From our camp in the mountain wilderness, when we 
were not overcome with indignation and other ills con- 
nected with our supply of groceries, we sallied out daily 
into the forest in quest of deer and to such points of 
interest as were least likely to tempt us into disturbing 
the resident bears which wore such cumbersome feet and 
paws.~ We came upon their tracks often enough to keep 
us, from forgetting the propriety of avoiding complica- 
tions that might prove disconcerting. Sometimes, when 
we strayed into a rocky ravine, or a jungle, where we 
discerned bear tracks, and where there was no more 
room than those animals might want at any time, we 
strayed out of them again with notable diplomacy. I had 
a good gun and I had no doubt of my ability to make it 
go; but I really had no desire to shoot any of Jack’s 
relations, even though they might be distant ones. As 
for Jack himself he wandered everywhere, but rarely 
missed being on hand at meal time, and he was always in 
camp at night. 

So far, we had only succeeded in killing two small 
deer, one upon the road before we had reached the 
summit, and the other near our present camp. These 
had kept us supplied with sufficient meat, such as it was, 
but we all wanted a big one with something upon his 
ribs worth while, and as we smoked and talked at our 
evening camp-fires, we dwelt oftener and longer upon 
the big bucks that we proposed to bring in. At such 
times, while he had enlarged from time to time upon 
the buck that he had in view—in his mind’s eye— 
Enochs freely explained that the buck part of his pro- 
gramme was a mere incident; the bear that he proposed 
“bringing in” was the main feature. Dick and I both 
yawned when he lingered too long upon the theme, and 
Jack frequently intertupted him by various social liber- 
ties that made Enoclis edge away. 

The amount of it was that, although there were many 
large tracks to be found of big bucks, and although we 
knew the animals at this time were in prime condition, 
we could not get more than an occasional glimpse of 
one as he ducked into the jungle or thick timber. Dick 
and myself were both experienced deer hunters, and 
either of us was gotd for a deer at anywhere from 100 
to 500 yards; but day by day we failed to get a shot at 
any kind of a buck. “Smaller deer and does we ignored. 

One day each of us hunted independently, each hav- 
ing selected a course from camp, and we were not to 
meet until evening, or until we met at camp. We got 
all in readiness the night before, and at dawn we each 
set out variously and independently. This order of de- 
parture from camp Was a new one, and as afterward de- 
veloped, it had queered Jack. 

The course I had, selected was toward Magee’s Moun- 
tain, and took me ir the direction of the tamarack road. 
I had been out most of the forenoon without success, 
and I was climbing one of the sloping spurs of the main 
peak, when it began to get very warm, and I was suffer- 
ing some for water. I had gone into a mass of buck- 
brush, silver leaf and chinquapin, which had been laid 
all one way by snows of winter, and which was matted 
and tangled to a degree that made it almost impenetrable. 

I had brought one of the dogs with me, and as I was 
clambering and crawling to get through a particularly 
dense thicket, the dog sniffed and growled. Listening 
intently, 1 presently heard the breaking and snapping of 
brush a few rods below, in the direction of a ravine to 
which I was trying to make my way for water. The 
sounds became louder, and were steadily approaching 
me, while the dog was bristling and growling more ear- 
nestly, I decided that my time for a more or less un- 
pleasant adventure with a bear in a bad place was at 
hand. The dog was excited, and I knew that it would 
be almost impossible to restrain him or keep him quiet 
under the circumstances. He would, without doubt, at- 
tract the attention of the bear, precipitate an attack upon 
himself, and in that event he would bring the animal to 
me in this tangle of brush and rocks from which there 
was no escape with any satisfactory degree of speed. 

The brush continued to crash,,and the steady heavy 
tread of the animal continued in my direction with a 
persistence that implied that its curiosity was aroused. 
To my right, in a tangle of undergrowth, law a prostrate 
tree, an immense log with the top part extending down 
the hill, but the entire trunk was overgrown with a 
tangle. of vines, briars and brush. After several at- 
tempts, during which I lost and recovered my hat and 
my. hunting knife, and scratched my flesh and tore my 
clothes, I at last got upon the log. The brush was 
thrashing and snapping just below me, and my dog was 
on the point of breaking forward. I got my rifle ready, 
laid down my hat, and slowly rose upright on the log and 
peered over the brush. 

At that juncture, I perceived the ugliest gun that I 
ever saw pointed directly at my eye, and only about ten 
yards distant. I next realized that there was a man 
behind this gun, and he was about the hardest looking 
case, as he cocked an eye over the gun sight that I ever 
want to collide with. 

“Don’t!” I gasped. “Not now; please don’t, mister!” 

As the gun failed to lower perceptibly, I threw up my 
hands and said, “Oh, don’t, I thought it was a bear.” 

As my hands went up the long gun sank slowly, about 
as reluctantly as an ing I can think of, and the man 
finally ejaculated, “Ho, pardner!” It developed a litte 
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later that he was somewhat deaf, and had not heard my 
heartfelt petition. This consoled me a little. I signaled 
to him now that I wouldn’t do anything to him, and I 
clambered down to where he was. After a good deal 
of shotiting on my part, I learned that he had hunted 
out from the road, and was making a side tour to con- 
nect with his party and his wagon further along. He 
was a little longer and almost as gaunt as his gun— 
an old muzzle-loading yager, with an iron ramrod. He 
looked like Daniel Boone might have looked, had he 
lived until now, without a shave or a change of clothing. 

After he had eyed me furtively, he examined my gun— 
the latest Winchester model—and said it was too ding- 
fangled for him. “This hyar ole shootin’ iron’s good 
fur ennything I kin git a bead on at a hunder’ yards. 
But I heven’t seed a thing ter shute sence I sot out. 
Hev yer got a chew of terbaker?” 

I had nothing but some smoking tobacco; but he made 

that answer, and there was half enough of it to fill half 
of one side of the cavern that yawned to receive it. 
_ We went together down into the ravine, where we 
found some water, and we went around the thicket until 
we reached some open ground that sloped in the general 
direction I had decided to take toward camp. 

We had separated but a short distance, when my dog 
Started a small deer, a yearling, from somewhere in the 
thicket. The deer passed between Mr. Boone and 
myself, and after a few jumps it stopped a moment; 
then it went forward broadside to him, but away from 
me. I might easily have shot it, but I watched the man’s 
proceedings with interest. I wanted to see if this anti- 
quated combination of man and gun could get into 
action. 

_The old chap put his gun to his shoulder a dozen 
times, but failed to get the bead and risk his single shot. 
Seeing that the deer was about to escape, I unlimbered 
and opened fire. My chief object was to shoot clear of 
the man and make as much noise as possible. I wanted 
him to see a Winchester rifle in active operation. 

About the fourth or fifth shot, I saw the old fellow 
strike for a tree and disappear, all excepting a yard or 
two of his gun, which four or five feet of the tree failed 
to cover. When I had abolit emptied my gun I saw the 
deer drop, some one or more of the shots having taken 
effect. I went to the dead deer and shouted in vain for 
the long man with his long gun, but he had vanished.. I 
wanted him to come and help dress and share the deer. 
I never saw him again, but my grandfather told me 
afterward that he had stopped at the summit. He told 
him that he had “Seed a young feller over on the moun- 
t’in yonder doin’ some of the gol darndest shootin’ he 
ever heerd; thet the bullets was whistlin’ thro’ the trees 
in han’fuls, an’ thet when he sorter lef’ thar he c’d see 
nothin’ but smoke.” He had concluded this tale by say- 
ing, “I’ll bet a mule thet feller didn’t git the deer. Hit 
may be easy ter shute them ding-fangled masheens, but 
thay ain’t never goin’ to hit nothin’.” 

He had left me with a deer on my hands that I had 
no urgent use for. I was several miles*from camp, with 
a rough and densely wooded country intervening. I 
shouldered the deer with regret that I had shot it, and 
after a weary tramp reached camp about sundown. 
Neither Enochs, Dick nor Jack was there, and the out- 
door part of the camp appear€d to have been struck by 
a cyclone. The tent was flat on the ground, and its 
furniture, bedding and contents scattered about every- 
where. But all about me was silence, with no evidence 
to, show for the disaster. RANSACKER. 





Sportsmen and Forestry. 


THE game law chart and pamphlet issued by the Gov- 
ernment at Washington show that the sentiment in favor 
of the protection of fish and game in the United States 
has at last become pretty well voiced and given effect 
in and by-the laws in relation thereto. Year by year the 
respective States of the Union are swinging into line for 
the’ preservation of game and fish. It is a striking illus- 
tration of the power of public sentiment. It is fair to 
suppose that the lovers of forest and stream have had 
miich to do with the growth of this sentiment. Why not 
now’ do something for the forest and stream. Suppose 
all of the lovers of out of doors should send to the 
United States Department of Agriculture a request for 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 173, “A Primer of Forestry,” 
by Gifford Pinchot, forester. It will be sent for the ask- 
ing. Gifford Pinchot, forester, is modest and calls it 
a primer; but it is an evangel. It will make a forester 
of every good man who reads it. A public sentiment as 
powerful as the combined power of the American sports- 
men would result very soon in a statutory crusade in all 
of the States looking to the preservation of the forests 
and woodlands throughout the land. It’s a good world. 
So far as I know, it’s the best one I’ve ever been to; and, 
if I only knew how, I’d like nothing better than to try to 
preserve its beauty and grandeur, its motherliness and 
fatherliness, for those who come after me, for those who 
stay here after me. Wouldn’t you? 


GeorceE KEnnepy. 





How to Start a Balky Horse. 


SOME years ago in Cincinnati, during the noon hour, 
in one of the busiest streets, a horse attached to an 
express wagon became balky. Many remedies were 
tried without effect. Presently one of Cincinnati’s best- 
known horsemen came along. When he saw the trouble 
he smilingly asked for a stone, which was given to 
him. Then he asked the driver to lift up one foot of 
the horse, and with the stone he struck the shoe a 
number of times. 

“Now,” he said to the driver, “get up on your seat 
and drive off.” 5 

This the driver did, amid the cheers of the bystanders, 
The horseman said he had no idea why this made a 
balky horse go, but he had found it an unfailing remedy, 
—New York Times. 





All communications for Forest AnD Stream must be 
directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York, to 
receive attention, We have no other office, 
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~The Crow in Winter. 


Wuiute other birds migrate from necessity, the crow, 
I thiak, does so from choice. He either goes or stays as 
he thinks fit. , 

Among the intelligences of the feathered tribe, there 
are but few that can compare with that of Corvus 
americanus. Chapman says he can talk. But if he can- 
not talk, he can certainly think, and to some purpose. 
Were it not so, he would have been exterminated long 
ago, for every man’s hand has been against him. To a 
sombre, bodeful appearance he adds the character of a 
thief, and then his voice! : 

But really, after all, he is not as bad or undesirable as 
he is supposed to be, and, thanks to unprejudiced men 
of inquiring, scientific minds, his good or useful qualities 
are now coming to be known. But it is doubtful if the 
popular mind will ever completely overload the aver- 
sions and superstitions which the ages have piled up in 
regard to him and his family. : 

However, C. americanus doesn’t care. He will go on 
living and being tolerably happy, despite our enmity, and 
there are certainly no grounds for believing that he is 
becoming scarcer in the land. 

I think I never saw so many crows around New York 

as I did last spring in Flatlands during the preparations 
for sowing. The fields were literally half black with 
them. As long as the plowing merely was being done the 
attitude of the farmers toward them was one of friendly 
indifference; but the moment the seed was in the ground 
war was declared. But I would bet a dollar that not 
half a dozen crows were shot during the season. It 
must be terribly exasperating to a farmer to find that 
when he goes out unarmed he can approach the maraud- 
ers. within a few yards before they will stir; but no 
sooner does he appear with a gun than they are up and 
away. Or, if he should try to steal on them along a 
fence, an alarmed “ker-aw, caw!” from a well posted 
sentinel will sound long before he gets within a shot, and 
effectually frustrate his design. 
, From the spring until the fall our sable friend has an 
easy life of it, food being abundant. And I do not think 
that he considers the question of migration till the very 
last moment. Then he may decide to go or stay, as the 
signs which he knows so well appear to indicate a mild 
or hard winter. 

I have seen it stated that all our crows (i. ¢., the 
crows of this latitude) migrate in the fall, and that those 
we see in the depth of winter come from further north. 
This may be generally true, but it is not absolutely so, 
for a friend of mine who lives in Pennsylvania, tells me 
that a crow with a white feather in his tail, which was 
familiar to him during the summer, made his appear- 
ance several times during the winter. (It would seem 
by the way, that the white feather in this instance be- 
lied its proverbial significance.) 

Whether, however, the crows we see in the depth of 
winter are our old familiars of the spring and summer, 
or strangers from the north, their work is cut out for 
them to keep the wolf from the door. For even in mild 
winters there are certain to be more or less prolonged 
periods of frost and snow. This is not so bad for little 
birds like the chickadees, who are satisfied with a few 
grubs or larve, but for big voracious birds like the crows 
it is a very serious matter indeed. Fortunately for 
them, however, they have an omnivorous appetite. A 
chance potato, or apple, a dead bird, or rodent, a fish 
cast up by the sea, or anything edible whatever—all is 
welcome. Then as foragers they are unsurpassed. With 
the first light of dawn they leave their roost,.with a 
clamorous cawing, and scatter over the country. All 
day they ply their industrious search. You will see them 
in ones, or twos, or threes, never in a hurry, but always 
vigilant, with one eye open, as it were, for chance pro- 
vender, and the other for some lurking enemy. .In very se- 
vere weather they will venture into farmyards to forage. 
But warily do they move about, avoiding especially any- 
thing that looks like a trap. Apropos, your carrespond- 
ent, Mr. Charles A. Taft, notes that they would not go 
near the troughs which he erected for the feeding of 
quail. 

Only rarely do we come across a dead crow, and then 
he is pretty sure to be the victim of old age or disease. 
(His normal age, by the way, is supposed to be near a 
hundred.) Tough, tough he is, in sooth, and the. popu- 
lar saying, “To eat crow,” has a most pointed signifi- 
cance. 

When day begins to decline, the various members of 
the roost or rookery start for home. Not as in the 
spring, referred to so felicitously by Tennyson in his 
line, 


“The many wintered crow that leads the clanging rookery home,” 


do they fly now, but silently, and, as a rule, singly—or 
one behind another, at a long distance. The sight of 
the dark solitary bird winging its flight over the deso- 
late landscape has an effect which must have been dear 
to the superstitious imagination. 

The wayfarer does not fly directly to his accustomed 
place of rest, but alights on some point of vantage, to 
reconnoitre presumably. Others do likewise, and when 
all are assembled (if, perchance, all have escaped the 
hazards of the day), at a given signal from some recog- 
nized leader, they will arise, circle noisily over the roost 
and gradually drop down upon it. For a while the caw- 


ing is kept up, and then funereal silence succeeds. Every 
bird has found his perch, and ruffling his feathers, set- 
tles down to pass the winter night. 

There let us leave them; but as we sit in our com- 
fortable rooms, or lie in our warm beds, let us waste no 
sympathy on them, for, though a crow may feel hungry, 
Frank MOoonan., 


I doubt if he ever feels cold. 
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The Quails of the United States. 


BY SYLVESTER D. JUDD, ASSISTANT, BIOLOGICAL SURVEY. 
(Continued from page 411.) 


Gambel Quail (Lophortyx gambcli.) 


THE Gambel quail in general appearance is much like 
the valley quail, but, among other differences, lacks the 
scale-like feathers of the lower parts and has consider- 
able chestnut along the flanks. It lives in the Lower 
Sonoran zone, from western Texas to southeastern Cali- 
fornia and from southern Utah and Nevada south 
through central Sonora, Mexico. The desert is its home, 
but it is rarely found far from water. Its favorite 
haunts are patches of bushy vegetation, such as mes- 
quite, mimosa, creosote and patches of prickly pear. It 
frequently takes up its abode about cultivated land, living 
in alfalfa fields or nesting in vineyards. 

An interesting account of the habits of the Gambel 
quail in the Pahrump Valley, Nevada, is given by E. W. 
Nelson: 

“IT noticed that when a flock of quail came to feed on 
grain left by the horses an old male usually mounted the 
top of a tall bush close by and remained on guard for ten 
or fifteen minutes; then, if everything was quiet, he 
would fly down among his companions. At the first 
alarm the flock would take to the bushes, running swift- 





ing summer it makes its home in patches of Salanum and 
feeds on the tolerably palatable fruit, and also that it is 


known to eat gooseberries. Coues says: “In the fall it 
gathers cherries and grapes. * * * It visits patches 
of prickly pear to feed upon the soft juicy ‘Tunas’ that 
are eaten by everything in Arizona, from men and bears 
to beetles.” 


The grain eaten by the Gambel quail was corn, wheat 
and oats. In flocks numbering from 50 to 100, it feeds 
about grain stacks with domestic poultry. It is even 
more industrious as a browser on foliage than the valle, 
quail. Succulent foliage and shoots form 63.74 per cent. 
of its food. Much of this comes from alfalfa, bur 
clover and the foliage of other legumes. Vernon Bailey, 
of the Biological Survey, says that at St. Thomas, Ariz. 
in January, 1889, this quail fairly swarmed on alfalfa 
fields, feeding on the green leaves and pods. He found 
flocks of from twenty-five to fifty in such situations, and 
during a five minutes’ walk often saw a hundred birds 
The same observer, when in Mohave county, Ariz., found 
that the bird fed principally on juicy plants when it could 
not procure water. At times it eats grass and its inflor 
escence, and it has been known to devour showy flowers 
In spring it shows a fondness for buds. Baird, Brewer 
and Ridgway note that then it feeds largely on the willow 
buds, which import to its flesh a distinctly bitter taste. 

The seed-eating habits of Gambel quail closely resembi: 





GamBeEt Quart (Lophortyx gambelt), 


ly, or flying when hard pressed. They roosted in the 
dense bunches of willows. and eottonwoods growing 
along the ditches. * * * Whem feeding they have a 
series of low clucking and cooing notes which are kept 
up almost continually.” 

_ The love note, according to Coues, may be represented 
in words as “killink, killink.” Nesting takes place in 
April, sometimes not till May. About a dozen eggs 
usually constitute a clutch. In sections where this quail 
is still numerous the birds pack in bands of from 100 to 
500 after the breeding season. 

From the sportsman’s point of view the Gambel quail 
as a game bird does not approach the bobwhite. It will 
sometimes lie to a dog fairly well, but as a rule it takes 
to its legs with all haste and leaves the dog on point, 
to the vexation of the hunter. It is, however, a useful 
species, which brightens the desert with its presence and 
contributes a welcome addition to the fare of the trav- 
eler. While less valuable than the bobwhite as a de- 
stroyer of noxious insects and as an object of sport, this 
bird well deserves protection for its food value and its 
beauty. It thrives under desert conditions and might be 
successfully introduced in the arid regions of Colorado, 
New Mexico and Texas. 


FOOD HABITS. 


Stomachs of twenty-eight birds collected mainly in 
Arizona and Utah, from January to June, have been ex- 
amined. Only 0.48 per cent. of the food consisted of 
insects; the remaining 99.52 per cent. was vegetable mat- 
ter. Like the valley quail, this is one of our least insec- 
tivorous birds. Its insect diet includes ants, beetles, 
grasshoppers, leaf hoppers and stink bugs. Among the 
beetles are the western twelve-spotted ‘cucumber beetle. 
The young chicks, however, will doubtless be found 
highly insectivorous and therefore useful. 

The vegetable food of Gambel quail was made up as 
follows: Grain, 3.89 per cent.; miscellaneous seeds, 31.80 
per cent., and leaves and plant shoots, 63.74 per cent. 
From the present investigation the bird appears less 
frugivorous than any of the other American quail, for not 
one of the twenty-eight stofnachs contained fruit. Ob- 
servers, however, say that the bird is somewhat frugivor- 
ous, and no doubt in a country well stocked with berries 
and fruit it would rapidly develop a: frugivorous taste. 
Baird, Brewer and Ridgway, for instance, state that dur- 





those of the valley quail. Leguminous plants furnish the 
largest part of the seed food—21.17 per cent. of-the an- 
nual diet—alfalfa, bur clover and kindred plants appear- 
ing to be preferred, but cassias, acacias and lupines also 
are taken, as well as the beans of the mesquite, which in 
many places are a staple with birds and mammals. The 
seeds of alfilaria, another bird staple, furnish 2.28 per 
cent. of the year’s food. Miscellaneous seeds form 8.44 
per cent. They are obtained from grasses, mallows and 
such cruciferous plants as mustard and peppergrass, also 
from chickweed and Atriplex. , 


Mountain Quail (Oreortyx pictus.*) 


The mountain quail occurs in the forested mountains 
of the humid Transition Zone of the Pacific coast, from 
Santa Barbara, Cal., to Washington, and in the moun- 
tains of the more arid Transition Zone on the west side 
of the Cascades in northern Oregon and south over the 
Sierra Nevada to northern Lower California. The birds 
of the Sierra Nevada winter at lower altitudes than they 
nest, but those of the coast mountains do not make this 
vertical migration. This species is the largest and among 
the handsomest of American quail, with two long jet 
black crest plumes and rich chestnut throat and flanks, 
- latter broadly banded transversely with spotless 
white. 7 

The nests of the mountain quail are placed on the 
ground and usually contain ten to twelve eggs, which 
vary from pale cream color to a much darker hue. At 
Tillamook, Oreg., June 30 and July 4, 1897, A. K. Fisher 
found newly-hatched chicks; and at Donner, Cal., July 
It and 10, at an altitude ranging from 6,100 to 8,000 feet 
Vernon Bailey found nine broods,’ varying in age from 
newly-hatched chicks to half-grown birds. Bendire, quot- 
ing L. W. Green, of the United States Fish Commission. 
says that the earliest date of the nesting of the plumed 
mountain quail (Oreortyx p. plumiferus) known to him 
was April 15, and the latest, Aug. 15. He states also 
that the cock bird takes care of the young. Chester Bar- 
low, in writing of the habits of the mountain quail, says 
that at Fyffe, Cal., it begins to nest the last of May or 
early in June. All nests that he found were built in a 





*The name is used here to cover both the typical dark birds of 
the hpmid coast forests (Ureoriyx pictus) and the paler one (O. >. 
plumiferus) of the more arid Transition Zone in the Sierras and 


Cascades. 
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growth of “mountain misery” eight to ten inches high. 
On Mount Tallac and the higher slopes of Pyramid Peak 
W. W. Price found newly-hatched young as late as Aug. 
15. He noted that by Sept. 1 the quail became restless 
and soon began their peculiar migration from the east 
slope to the west slope of the Sierras. From four to six 
adults with their young form a small band of from ten to 
thirty individuals, and pursue their way almost wholly 
on foot to a more congenial winter climate; and by Oct. 
1 all had abandoned elevations above 5,000 feet. In spring 
they migrate back singly or in pairs. 

There are many admirers of this bird because of its 
exquisite plumage, but most sportsmen prefer a game bird 
that lies better to the dog. ‘Its flesh is excellent, and the 
bird sells well in the market. H. W. Henshaw reports 
that in the late fall of 1880 he found the markets of Port- 
land, Oreg., well supplied with live mountain quails which 
had been trapped in the neighboring mountains, cooped, 
and sent to the city for sale. Nowhere is it so numerous 
as the California quail, or the bobwhite in the Southern 
States, and it is more of a forest-loving species than any 
other American quail. The mountain quail sometimes 
enters cleared fields, but so far as the records of the 
Biological Survey show it does no appreciable damage to 
cultivated fruits or other crops and it is a useful de- 
stroyer of weed seeds. 


FOOD HABITS, 


No stomachs of the mountain quail of the humid re- 
gions were available for examination, but Sandys writes 
that the bird feeds on insects and various seeds, includ- 
ing grain, and Elliot says it sometimes approaches farm 
huildings in search of scattered kernels of grain. 

The food of the mountain quail of the arid regions has 
been studied in the laboratory of the Biological Survey. 
The stomachs examined, twenty-three in number, were 
collected in California. Five were collected in January, 
two in May, six in June, three in July, three in August, 
and six in November. The food consisted of animal 
matter, three per cent., and vegetable matter, 97 per cent. 
The animal food was made up of grasshoppers, 0.05 per 
cent.; beetles, 0.23 per cent.; miscellaneous insects, in- 
cluding ants and lepidopterous pup, 1.90 per cent.; and 
centipedes and harvest spiders, 0.82 per cent. Among the 
beetles was a species of the firefly family, a ground beetle 
and a leaf beetle. Vernon Bailey informs the writer that 
the young eat many ants. The vegetable food consisted 
of grain, 18.20 per cent.; seeds, practically all of weeds 
or other worthless plants, 46.61 per cent.; fruit, 8.11 per 
cent.; and miscellaneous vegefable matter, 24.08 per cent. 
The grain included wheat, corn, barley and oats. Of the 
seed element the seeds of grasses formed 7.78 per cent. ; 
of legumes, 10.41 per cent.; of weeds of the family 
Euphorbiacee, 3.16 per cent.; of alfilaria (Erodium cicu- 
* rartum), 2.76 per cent., and of miscellaneous weeds, 22.50 
per cent. The legume seeds include seeds of alfalfa, 
cassia, bush clover, vetch and lupine. The miscellaneous 
seeds come from wild carrot, tar weed, labiate plants, 
dwarf oak, snowbush and thistle. 

Concerning the feeding habits of mountain quail of the 
dry country J..E. McClellan says: “Their feeding hours 
ire early in the morning and just before sundown in the 
evening, when they go to roost in the thick tops of the 
scrub live oaks. Their feeding habits are similar to those 
of the domestic hen. They are vigorous scratchers, and 
will jump a foot or more from the ground to nip off 
leaves.” This bird is especially fond of the leaves of 
clover and other leguminous plants. It feeds also on flow- 
crs, being known to select those of composite and blue- 
eyed grass. Flowers, leaves, buds and other kinds of 
vegetable matter form the 24.08 per cent. marked miscel- 
laneous. The birds probably eat more fruit than these 
stomach examinations indicate. Lyman Belding says that 
this quail feeds on service berries, and that during cer- 
tain seasons it lives almost entirely on grass bulbs, which 
it gets by scratching, for which its large, powerful feet 
are well adapted. The fruit in its bill of fare includes 
gooseberries, service berries and grapes. The bird is 
probably fond also of manzanita berries, for it is often 
seen among these shrubs. 


Scaled Quail (Callipepla squamata.)+ 


The “cotton top,” or scaled quail, as it is commonly 
known, is bluish-gray on the back, with black-edged 
feathers on the under parts, which appear like large 
scales. Its conspicuous white-tipped crest has given it 
the local name of cotton top. It is found in southern 
Colorado and in the Upper and Lower Sonoran zones 
from Arizona to western and southern Texas and south 
to the Valley of Mexico. The birds of the lower Rio 
Grande region are darker than those farther west. Ac- 
cording to Bendire, this quail lives on open arid plains 
overgrown with yucca, cactus and sagebrush, and often 
gathers in coveys numbering twenty-five to eighty. It 
lays about a dozen eggs, and he believes that two or three 
broods are reared in a season. The cock assists in the 
care of the young, but not in incubation. 


FOOD HABITS. 


The food habits of this game bird are of especial in- 
terest. Stomachs and crops of forty-seven specimens 
have been examined, most of which came from New 
Mexico, the others from Arizona and Texas. They were 
collected as follows: January, seven; May, one; June, 
two; July, three; September, thirteen; October, nineteen, 
and November, two. As with all other gallinaceous 
birds, more or less mineral matter is swallowed, usually 
small pieces of quartz. The food consisted of animal 
matter, 20.6 per cent., and vegetable matter, 70.4 per cent. 

The food of the cotton top differs from that of all 
other American quails in that it contains a large propor- 
tion of insects. These comprise no less than 29.03 per 
‘ent. of its food, a percentage almost twice as great as 
that of the bobwhite, although if more stomachs of the 
present species had been available for examination the 
1atio might have been different. However, the important 
fact is established that this bird is a large consumer of 
insects, instead of being, like most other western quail, 
practically graminivorous. Of the insect food, grass- 
hoppers comprise 15.86 per cent.; beetles, 10.43 per cent., 
ind miscellaneous insects, largely ants, 3.27 per cent. A 


‘The name of the species ‘is used here to include both the 
‘ypical sealed quail (Callipepla squamata) and the more restricted 


chestnut-bellied quail of southern Texas (C. s. castanogastris). 
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few spiders also are taken, but they constitute only 0.03 
per cent. of the food for the year. “The beetles are in the 
larval as well as the adult forms. The family of ground 
beetl¢s, 2 favorite one with terrestrial birds, is well repre- 
sented. A single beetle with a feather-lik antenna, of the 
family Pyrochroide, had been eaten. Some longicorn 
beetles and plant-eating scarabzid beetles also were eaten. 
A bird collected in June had consumed forty-four of the 
latter beetles, which were leaf-chafers, apparently closely 
related to the genus Serica. The scaled quail destroys 
also weevils, such as the clover weevil, Sitones, and cer- 
tain species of the family Otiorhynchide, or scarred 
snout beetles. It takes also leaf beetles, the very injuri- 
ous twelve-spotted cucumber beetle. Further studies of 
the beetle food undoubtedly will disclose a large number 
of pests. The bird will probably be found to be a useful - 
consumer also of grasshoppers, since a third of its Sep- 
tember food consisted of them. Their remains were so 
fragmentary, however, that identification of species was 
unsatisfactory. In one case a member of the genus 
Trimcrotropis was recognized. Ants had been eaten by 
fifteen of the forty-seven birds examined. The other mis- 
cellaneous insects included small bugs and the chrysalis 
of a fly. One of the queerest objects found by the writer 
in birds’ stomachs is the “ground pearl,” several hundred 
of whiéh were contained in the stomach of a cotton top 
shot at Roswell, N. Mex., June 17, 1899. They are lus- 
trous and look like pearls, but are merely scale insects 
that feed on the roots of plants. 

Vegetable matter furnished seventy per cent. of the 
food of the scaled quail. Grain contributed 0.57 per cent. ; 
seeds, mostly weed seeds, 52.85 per cent.; fruit, 12.65 per 
cent., and leaves and other green tissue 4.33 per cent. 
The species resembles the ruffed grouse in its habit of 
fceding on green leaves and tender shoots. It feeds upon 
budded twigs, but more often limits its choice to chloro- 
phyll-bearing tissue, often picking green seed pods of 
various plants. Like domestic fowls, it eats grass blades. 
Fruit was eaten by only six of the forty-seven birds, and 
none was taken from cultivated varieties. As might be 
expected from inhabitants of arid plains, these birds like 
the fruit of cacti, and have been found feeding on the 
prickly pear. The blue berries of Adelia angustifolia, 
which furnish many desert birds and mammals with 
food, are often eaten by the scaled quail, Different kinds 
of Rubus iruits are relished, and the berries of Koeber- 
linia spinosa and Momisia pallida also are eaten. The 
fruit and succulent parts of plants no doubt serve in part 
in the parched desert as a substitute for water. 

Seeds of varicvs plants form a little more than half of 
the food. Legumes furnish 21.84 per cent., the mesquite, 
a staple with both man and beast, being utilized, as are 
the seeds of mimosa, besides various cassias and lupines 
Seeds of vetch are a favorite food. The bird at times 
will eat clover seeds. Miscellaneous weed seeds yield 
31.01 per cent. of the annual food. Nearly half of these 
are seeds of bindweed, an abundant and troublesome 
weed in the South, where it often throttles other plants. 
The following miscellaneous seeds were found among 
their food: Thistle, wild sunflower, coreopsis, aster, 
chamomile, pigweed, gromwell, borage, mallow, turkey 
mvllein, croton, alfilaria and spurge. Grass seeds have 
not yet been found in quantity in the crop of the species, 
bui panicum seeds have been recognized. 

In summing up the economic status of the scaled quail 
it should be noted that although the bird is a desert 
species, it comes into more or less direct relation with 
agriculture, sometimes feeding upon cultivated land and 
about farm buildings.’ Moreover, half of its food con- 
sists of the seeds of weeds. Lastly, it is highly insectivor- 
ous, fully cne-fourth of its food consisting of insects. 


Mearos Quail (Cyrtonyx montezum@ mearnsi.)t 


The pervading colors of the male Mearns quail are 
black, white and chestnut. Its thick speckles of white 
and its peculiar shape suggest a miniature guinea hen. 
The species is found on the table-lands of Mexico from 
the City of Mexico north to western Texas, New Mexico 
and Arizona, but the bird considered here is limited to 
the northern part of this range. 

It is a confiding bird, and either from excess of curi- 
osity or from stupidity has been known to remain on the 
ground to be killed by a stick. From this lack of sus- 
picion it has received the name “fool quail.” It affords 
the sportsman with a dog much better shooting than its 
more erratic crested relatives. Grassy or bushy cover is 
more necessary to this bird than to the scaled quail or 
Gambel quail. Unlike the latter species, it does not pack, 
though it is more or less migratory. Its nesting habits 
are not well known. Bendire describes a nest found in 
Kinney county, Texas, June 22, 1890. It was placed in a 
depression of the ground and contained ten eggs. 

FOOD HABITS. 


The food habits of the Mearns. quail are not well 
known. The Biological Survey has examined the con- 
tents of nine crops and stomachs, secured in Texas and 
New Mexico during August and November. Two of the 
birds were killed in a patch of cactus. They contained 
seeds and spines from the prickly pear, acacia, and other 
seeds, grass blades and a trace of insects—weevils and 
other beetles—besides a large quantity of coarse sand and 
iron ore. The other seven birds were shot in August. 
Two had their crops filled with the bulbs of a lily. The 
others also had eaten lily bulbs, which in the five birds 
made three-fourths of the food. The other food was 
prickly pear fruit, seeds of legumes and spurges, and such 
insects as weevils, smooth caterpillars, hairy caterpillars, 
bugs, crickets and grasshoppers. Cassin states that the 
contents of the crop of a specimen sent him from Texas 
by Captain French “consisted exclusively of fragments of 
insects, pronounced by Dr. Leconte to be principally 
grasshoppers and a specimen of Spectrum.” According 
to Baird, Brewer and Ridgway, the Mearns quail ap- 
peared quite at home in cultivated fields and stubble of 
the ranches. Away from civilization it prefers districts 
covered with open forest, with alternate areas of grass 
and scattered bushy undergrowth, or hillsides covered 
with grass and bushes. Its habits vary considerably with 
the locality. Bendire records that the species lives in 
rocky ravines and arroyos, but quickly adapts itself to 

tThe typical Massena quail (Cyrtonyx montezuma) is a bird of the 
mountains about the Mexican tableland, and gives way to the 


peler Mearns quail (C. m. mearnsi) in northern Mexico and the 
southwestern United States. 
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ranch conditions and may be seen running about to 
gather kernels of scattered grain. He says also that it 
is fond of acorns, mountain laurel, arbutus, cedar and 
other berries, and notes that its large, strong feet are well 
suited to unearthing the bulbs on which it feeds. He 
found holes two inches deep which it had dug for this 
purpose. These quail often come out into mountain roads 
to search for scattered grain and to dust themselves. As 
they are readily tamed, they could doubtless be success- 
fully introduced into other regions. 


Another Snake Story. 


Tus story should by rights be tolé either by Coahoma 
or Horace Kephart. For, I freely admit, it is the kind 
of story which requires a more authoritative name than 
mine for its sponsor; which requires a boldness in the 
telling possessed only by those who have seen snakes 
climb trees without wriggling, and stand on the tips of 
their tails on the picture moulding. 

The other night I was going down in the country to 
kill thirty-three quail, and a man in the smoking com- 
partment of the car told me the story exactly as I relate 
it, and gave me his name and address, and said that I 
might print the latter as proof, at least, of my own sin- 
cerity in repeating it. He said: 

“When I was a young man, living on a farm in the 
mountain region of Pennsylvania, one of the women folks 
came to call me, stating that there was a large rattle- 
snake in the barn. I ran up there, and in the manger 
part of the ground floor of the barn, found a rattler 
about four feet and a half long and as thick as my wrist. 
I got a hay fork and got over the feed rack and stuck 
one of the tines of the fork through his body. He 
thrashed around at a terrible rate, and I was somewhat 
at a loss to know how to kill him, so I called to the 
girl to come over and hold the fork, which I had then 
shoved up tight against the wall, until I could get a 
stick and kill the snake. The snake was still thrashing 
around when she took hold of the fork, the handle of 
which was five or six feet in length, but almost imme- 
diately thereafter the snake ceased its struggles, raised 
its head, opened its jaws wide and shot out at that girl 
two streams of liquid, which fell on her dress about six 
inches apart and actually trickled down the dress. It 
was a pink calico dress, and the poison took the color 
cut of the dress and left it with the two streaks show- 
ing white.” 

Now, the man who told the story was the kind of a 
man that—well, you know there are two kinds of men; 
one kind that cannot be believed, either because they are 
not close observers or because they are not conscientious ; 
and the other kind, that somehow carry conviction to 
you; and this man was of the last-named kind. I felt that he 
was truthful. If the story is true, it means that a rattle- 
snake when it strikes is able to exercise control over 
his “hypodermic” and to regulate the dose. That here 
was a very mad snake who could not get at the person it 
wanted to poison and so undertook to administer it at 
long range. 

And if this is true, it is possible to adduce the proof. 
For if a poisonous snake can control the ejection of its 
venom there is a sort of constrictive muscle attached to 
or about the poison sac, and the muscle is supplied with 
a motor nerve with which to set it in operation. 

It seems to me I never go hunting that I do not see 
and hear something. The next day, while walking 
through the woods, my companion said, as a chicken 
hawk flew by overhead, “What kind of a bird is that?” 

“That,” said I, as my Parker barked and the bird 
tumbled far down the hillside, “is the kind of creature 

you read about now and then in the papers, that eats a 
quail a day for thirty days.” GerorcE KENNEDY. 


Work of the Biological Survey. 


Economic Ornithology. 
From advance sheets of the Report of the Secretary of Agriculture. 


_ Tuts section of the Biological Survey is engaged 
in the study of birds in their various relations to man, 
Two principal lines of investigation are followed. In 
the first, the habits of birds are studied in the field, 
especially with reference to their food. Orchards, gar- 
dens, and grain fields are visited in order to determine 
whether birds damage crops, attack insects, both in- 
jurious and beneficial species, and to what extent they 
feed upon wild fruits and weed seeds. In this field 
study it is desired to enlist the co-operation of every 
cultivator of the soil. In the second, stomachs of 
birds are examined in the laboratory and their con- 
tents tabulated. In addition to the stomachs collected 
by our own assistants, many are obtained from orni- 
thologists throughout the country. From 1885 to 1897, 
24,000 stomachs had been collected, and of these about 
12,000 had been examined. Since then stomachs have 
been received at an average rate of more than 4,000 
annually, and the number is constantly increasing from 


year to year. The total number now on hand is about 
66,000. 








Economic Mammalogy, 

In connection with the study of the geographical dis- 
tribution of mammals, field naturalists are instructed 
to observe particularly the food habits of each species, 
to secure data concerning their relation to the farmer, 
whether beneficial or injurious. Many stomachs have 
been examined and others are now on hand awaiting 
examination. 

During the past eight years experiments in the use 
of poisons and other means for destroying noxious 
mammals have been made, both in the laboratory and 
in the field. Rats, prairie dogs, ground squirrels, 
rabbits, field mice, and pocket gophers have been the 
subjects of these experiments. 

Special reports on prairie dogs, ground squirrels, 
pocket gophers, jack rabbits, and coyotes have been 
published, and investigations concerning these and 
other mammal pests are being continued. A great 
mass of notes on the habits of mammals has been ac- 
cumulated, and. reports on the economic relations of 
field mice, beavers, wolves and skunks are now in 
course of preparation. 
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Experiments with fences to protect sheep and other 
domestic animals from the depredations of coyotes, 
dogs, and other predatory animals are in progress in 
co-operation with farmers in Oklahoma and Kansas. 


Game Protection and Iotroduction. 


The duties of the section of the Biological Survey 
devoted to supervision of game protection and intro- 
duction grow out of three acts of Congress: Act of 
May 25, 1900, commonly known as the Lacey Act, re- 
quiring supervision of importations of wild birds and 
animals from foreign countries and of the preserva- 
tion of the birds and game of the United States; act 
of June 3, 1902, requiring supervision of the importa- 
tion of eggs of game birds; and act of June 7, 1902, re- 
quiring supervision of the preservation of the game of 


Alaska. 
Entry of Foreign Birds and Animals. 


Since the passage of the Lacey Act, May 25, 1900, 
constant vigilance has been exercised to prevent the 
entry of injurious species of birds and. mammals. The 
annual importations of birds and animals are large, 
and include canaries and miscellaneous cage birds, 
shipped mainly from Germany, Australia, China and 
Japan; a few pheasants and other game birds, for liber- 
ation or confinement in aviaries, and rare birds and 
animals for the various zoological parks of the 7. 
brought in chiefly at New York and San Francisco; 
pheasants for aviaries imported from Canada at ports 
along the northern border, and parrots and monkeys 
from Mexico and Central America, entered at southern 
ports. Inspectors have been appointed at seven of 
the principal ports to examine all large shipments or 
such as may possibly contain injurious species. 

During the five years ending June 30, 1905, 1,591 
permits have been issued for the entry of 1,006, 
birds (principally canaries), 2,846 mammals, and 38 
reptiles and 13 for the entry of 6,500 eggs of game 
birds. Of the consignments entered 402 have been 
inspected. To prevent inconvenience in Cases where 
no danger exists, the requirement ‘of permits for reptiles 
and a number of species of well-known mammals was 
removed at the end of the first quarter of the operation 
of the law. So far as is known, no injurious species 
have been entered. Seven mongooses, 54 flying foxes 
or fruit-eating bats, 1 kohlmeise, 15 blaumeisen and 
2 starlings have been refused entry, and either killed or 
reshipped to the original port of shipment. Six keas 
were refused entry at Honolulu. 


Interstate Commerce in Game. 

Through co-operation with the Department of Justice 
and game officials throughout the United States 166 
violations of the Lacey Act, involving the shipment of 
24,424 head of game and 2,608 plume birds, have been 
investigated, and forty-nine convictions have resulted. 
Of the convictions thirty were secured in Federal and 
nineteen in State courts. In addition to securing con- 
victions for violations of law, great effort has been 
made to secure observance of both the Federal and 
State laws. Summaries of the principal provisions of 
the game laws of the United States and Canada have 
been issued annually and widely distributed, and several 
publications on special subjects have been prepared, 

Aid in framing satisfactory laws has been extended 
to State officials and legislators; the conditions of 
illegal traffic in game have been carefully studied and in 
special cases have received personal investigation, and 
copious correspondence and many personal interviews 
have been had with State game officials with a view to 
securing better legislation and more_rigid observance of 
the laws. To this phase of the Department’s ‘duties 
railroad and express companies have lent cordial and 
valuable co-operation. 

Protection of Game in Alaska. 

Thorough supervision of game protection in Alaska 
has not been possible because of the limited means 
available for this purpose. With the cordial co-opera- 
tion, however, of the Treasury Department, through 
its customs officials at Port Townsend, Seattle, San 
Francisco, and various points in Alaska, a rigid sur- 
veillance has been maintained ‘of all exports of, game 
trophies and specimens from the Territory. During 
the three years the law has been im-operation 155 per- 
mits for such exports have been issu€d, under which 
93 trophies were shipped, including heads of 29 moose, 
38 sheep, and 3 caribou, as well as several consign- 
ments of specimens for scientific purposes. Owing to 
expressed local dissatisfaction with the law, a bill ma- 
terially modifying it was introduced into Congress in 
the session of 1904-5. For this reason it was deemed 
desirable to further restrict the issue of permits, and 
very few have been granted during the present year. 


Bird Reservations. 


It is well known that certain favorable localities form 
breeding places for large colonies of birds. Such lo- 
calities offer tempting marks to those who gather eggs 
or plumage for commercial purposes, and if these depre- 
dations are unchecked complete extermination of cer- 
tain species is sure to result. Within the past three 
years three such breeding grounds have been con- 
verted by the President into bird reservations. Pelican 

‘Island, a breeding resort for pelicans, off the coast of 
florida, was so set apart on March 14, 1903; Breton 
Island and two smaller islands off the coast of Louisi- 
ana, a breeding ground for gulls and terns and a 
wintering resort for hundreds of thousands of ducks, 
were reserved on Oct. 4, 1904, and four small islands 
in Stump Lake, North Dakota, which form a breeding 
colony for many ducks and other water birds, on 
March 9, 1905. The department co-operates in the es- 
tablishment and regulation of these reservations. 


Cuvier’s Annual. 


THE thirty-second annual dinner of the Cuvier Club 
was held on Thursday of this week. The guests were re- 
ceived and welcomed by Col. Robert J. Morgan and Capt. 
Luther Parker. Ex-President Alex. Starbuck, now a 
resident of Chicago, was the guest of honor, and was 
heartily greeted by his old friends. The feast was served 
from 5 to 11 P. M., and during that time nearly 400 mem- 
bers and their friends were entertained, 





Fauna and Flora of Kiska Island. 


Durinc the summer of 1904 the following zoological 
and botanical specimens were collected, or erved and 
identified, by the writer at Kiska, one of the western 
islands of the Aleutian chain.* Incomplete—almost frag- 
mentary—as we know the list to be, it is hoped that it 
may prove of value as a contribution to the classification 
of the fauna and flora of this region. 

Specimens of species marked with an asterisk (*) were 
collected for the United State National Museum. Only 
the flowering plants of the island were collected, and of 
these, two species (Trollius patulus Salisb. and Veronica 
grandiflora Gaertn.) have been added to the National 
Herbarium. Mr. F. V. Coville, Botanist to the United 
States Department of Agriculture and Curator of the 
National Herbarium, informs us that the specimen of 
Trollius patulus presented the national collection is the 
first specimen of this species known to have been col- 
lected on American territory, the plant being an Asiatic 
immigrant. 

Acknowledgment is here made of the kindness of Mr. 
Coville and the officials of the Smithsonian Institution 
for assistance in the identification of species. 


I.—MAMMALs. ° 


Eumetopias stelleri (Lesson) Peters. 

Phoca vitulint Linné. [Kiska Harbor. 

Orca atra Cope. [Between Kiska and Chugal Islands.] 
Phocaena communis Lesson.? [Kiska Harbor.] 


II.—Birps. 


Urinator lumme (Gunn.) 
*Lunda cirrhata Pall. 

Fratercula corniculata ( Naum.) 
*Synthliboramphus antiquus (Gmel.) 
*Stercorarius parasiticus (Linn.) 
Larus barrovianus Ridgw. 

Larus brachyrhynchus Rich. 
*Oceanodroma furcata (Gmel.) 
Oceanodroma leucorhoa (Vieill.) 
Palacrocorax pelagicus Pall. 
*Nettion carolinensis Ridgw. 

Aythya marila nearctica Stejn. 
Histrionicus histrionicus (Linn.). 
*Somateria v-nigra Gray. 
*Oidemia deglandi Bonap. 

Branta canadensis hutchinsii (Sw. and Rich.) 
Branta canadensis minima Ridgw. 
*Phalaropus lobatus Linn. 
*Arquatella couesi Ridgw. 
*Hematopus bachmani Aud. 
*Lagopus rupestris townsendi Ridgw. 
*Hali@etus leucocephalus (Linn.). 
*Falco peregrinus pealei Ridgw. 
Corvus corax sinuatus (Wagl.). 
*Passerina nivalis townsendi Ridgw. 
*Calcarius lapponicus alascensis (Linn.) Ridgw. 
*Melospiza cinerea (Gmel.). 
Troglodytes alascensis Baird. 


III.—FIsuHeEs. 


*Salvelinus malma (Walb.) Jordan and Gilbert. 
Oncorhynchus keta (Walb.) Jordan and Gilbert. 
Oncorhynchus gorbuscha (Walb.) Gill and Jordan. 
Oncorhynchus kisutch (Walb.) Gill and. Jordan. 
Oncorhynchus nerka (Walb.) Gill and Jordan. 

*Gasterosteus cataphractes (Pall.) Tilesius. 
Hippoglossus vulgaris Fleming. 

Pleuronectes stellatus Pallas. 

Pleuronectes glacialis Pallas. 

Gadus macrocephalus Tilesius. 

Hexagrammus asper Stellar. 

Hexagrammus superciliosus (Pall.) Jordan and Gilbert. 

*Trichodon trichodon. 

*Ammodytes personatus. 

*Eumictrotremus orbis. 

*Liparis cyclopus Ginther. 


IV.—MARINE INVERTEBRATES, 
*Dermaturus mandtii Brandt. 
*Rocinela belliceps Stimpson. 
*Esperiopsis quatsinoensis Lanibe. 

Echinide, Patellide, Mytilide, Meduse, Holothurie— 

unidentified species. 

V.—Ins«cts. 
*Cychrus marginatus Fisch. 
*/Jebria mannerheimi Fisch. 
*Cryptophagus bidentatus Make. 
*Lophalophus inquinatus Mann. 
VI.—PLants. 

Ranunculacez. 

Trellius patulus Salisb. 

Anomone narcissiflora L. 

Caltha palustris asarifolia (L.) Rothrock. 

Ranunculus sp. 
Papaveracez. 

Papaver nudicale L. 
Violacez. 

Viola langsdorfii Fisch. 
Caryophyllacez. 

Stellaria sp. 
Geraniacez. 

Geranium erianthum D. C. 
Leguminosz. 

Lupinus nootkatensis Donn. 

Lathyrus maritimus (L.) Bigel. 
Rosacez. 

Steversia calthiflora (Smith) D. Don. 

Sieversia rossii R. Br. 

Rubus stellatus Smith. 

Rubus chamemorus L. 
Portulacacee. 

Claytonia sibirica L. 
Saxifragacee. 

Saxifraga bracteata D. Don. 

Saxifraga davurica Pall. 
Umbelliferz. 

Archangelica officinalis Hoffm. 
Cornacez. 

Cornus suecica L, 





*A general report on the natural history of Kiska Island by the 
wrviter, was published in Fergst anp Stream, April 29 and May 








[Dec. 2, 1905. 





Composite. 
Arnica chamissonis Less. | 
Senecio pseudo-arnica Less. 
Erigeron peregrinus (Pursh) Greene. 
Chrysanthemum arcticum L. 
Taraxicum ceratophorum Desf. 
Achillea borealis Bong. 
Hieraceum triste Willd. 
Antennaria margaritacea R. Br. 
Antennaria sp. 
Campanulacez. 
Campanula lasiocarpa Cham. 
Ericacez. 
Rhododendron kamtschaticum Pall. 
Cassiope lycopodioides D. Don. 
Loiseleuria procumbens (L.) Desv. 
Lentibulacez. 
Pinguicula vulgaris L. 
Primulacez. 
Primula cuneifolia Ledeb. 
Trientalis europea arctica (Fisch.) Ledeb. 
Scrophulariacez. 
Mimulus langsdorfii Don. 
Veronica grandiflora Gaertn. 
Veronica stelleri Link. 
Pedicularis chamissonis Stev. 
Salicacez. 
Salix arctica Pall. 
Orchidacez. 
Habenaria hyperborea Gray. 
Orchis aristata Fisch. 
Iridacez. 
Iris setosa Pall. 
Smilacez. 
Streptopus amplexifolius D. C. 
Liliacez. 
Fritillaria camtschatcensis (L.) Gaul. 
Equisetacez. 
Equisetum arvense L. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


No terrestrial mammal was discovered on Kiska; 
neither batrachian nor reptile. Early in September a 
monster dolphin grounded on the beach in Kiska Harbor 
and was killed. Specific identification has not yet been 
made. The general- color was bluish-gray; length 184 
feet; estimated weight, 3,600 pounds; sex, male. Body 
was quite regular in shape and rather rotund, the greatest 
circumference being about midway between dorsal fin 
and tip of the rather short snout. This dolphin was 
hauled alongside the ship, stripped of its blubber and 
the oil extracted. Some of the flesh was eaten. The oil 
obtained was of excellent quality. It was particularly 
desired for use on the wire of the deep-sea sounding 
machine used aboard the Patterson. 

The salmon were first observed 
streams of the island Aug. 11. 

Eggs or young of the following species of birds were 
found on Kiska—proving it to be a breeding haunt: 
Red-throated loon, cackling goose, Pacific eider, forked- 
tail petrel, Townsend’s ptarmigan, tufted puffin, green- 
wing teal and Aleutian song sparrow. | 

The lupine (Lupinus nootkatensis Donn.) is perhaps 
the most conspicuous and widely distributed plant on the 
island, the “wind flower” (Anemone narcissiflora L.) 
being also very abundant. The roots of both these plants 
are edible, and in former times were much used as food 
by the natives of the Aleutian Islands. The starchy 
bulbs of the Fritillaria furnish, however, a better article 
of diet and one that has long been a staple among the 


in the fresh-water 


Aleuts. Boiled alone or with meat they furnish an ex- 
cellent substitute for potatoes. They are, however, also 
eaten raw. 


The procumbent arctic osier is the sturdiest shrub 
found on -Kiska Island. There are no trees. 
Dr. J. Hopart Ecserr. 
U. S. Coast ano Gropetic Survey, Washington, D. C. 





Mammals of North America. 


Tue Field Columbian Museum has just published “A 
Check List of Mammals of the North American Conti- 
nent, the West Indies, and the Neighboring Seas.” By 
Dr. D. G. Elliott, Curator of Mammals in the museum. 
It is a ponderous volume; in which are enumerated not 
less than 1,308 species of mammals. As a check list, it is 
strictly technical, and yet it is a volume that should be 
in the possession of every American who is at all inter- 
ested in the fauna of his country, and above all, in 
mammals, The genera are numbered, there being 222 in 
all. The species are also numbered, as already indi- 
cated. Following the number of each species comes its 
Latin name, with that of the describer, and two or three 
synonyms, just enough to identify the species beyond a 
peradventure. The English name, the type locality and 
the geographical distribution follow in order. In cases 
where there are subspecies, these are enumerated under 
letters of the alphabet. The preparation of such a check 
list represents an enormous amount of labor. The whole 


volume includes 761 pages, of which the index comprises 
no less than 216 pages. 





New York Zoological Park. 


Tue New York Zoological Society has just issued a 
second series of its views of the Zoological Park. These 
are albertypes from photographs taken by Mr. Elwin R. 
Sanborn, the official photographer, and form a very beau- 
tiful set of views. Very naturally most of the pictures 
represent animals, but some show buildings, and a number 
of pages contain several pictures of different scenes in 
the Park. Very striking are the pictures of the Barbary 
lion and the Malay tiger. The flying cage, the Alaska 
totem pole and chief’s house are also interesting, and the 
series is one which ought to be in every house, especially 
in every house in which there are children. 





All communications for Forest AND STREAM must be 
directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York. te 
receive attention. We have no other office. 
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stern Hunting. 


Observatiors acd Reflections of a Sportsman. 


We read of the big game which once frequented the 
Western part of the United States in such large numbers, 
traveling over that section in a Pullman it is surprising 
to remark that we seldom see any evidence of it. Leave 
the line of the railway and settlement, the monotony of 
the sterile plain covered with sagebrush is unrelieved by 
any signs of animal life, except horses and cattle and 
occasionally herds of sheep. The old life has passed and 
the new has hardly developed sufficiently to supply its 
lace. 

F Here and there may be found spots which excite the 
ardor of sportsmen, but they are generally inaccessible 
except through the agency of a competent guide. The 
great herds of buffalo which once swept over the plains 
in such vast numbers as to endanger the life of the 
pioneer, have disappeared entirely; the elk have almost 
vanished and their annual migrations have ceased to be 
a terror to the ranch man, who fenced in his hay to pro- 
tect it from the famished herds. Even the smaller game 
has greatly diminished. There are still some localities 
where primeval conditions still continue to a great ex- 
tent: about the most noted is the country south of the 
Yellowstone National Park. To the providential care of 
the National Government, in laying out this great pre- 
serve, is due the preservation of the principal sport which 
now remains. Large bands of elk frequent this preserve 
during the greater part of the year, until the heavy snows 
drive them down from the higher elevations to obtain 
pasturage. Other game beside elk may be hunted in the 
couniry adjacent to the Park, such as sheep, goats, ante- 
lope and black-tail deer, besides smaller animals. With 
a pack of well trained dogs it is also possible to hunt with 
suicccss cougars, bobcats, lynx and sometimes bear. Elk 
and deer do not, as a rule, frequent the same locality to 
any «xtent. If one desires to hunt sheep and goats a still 
different plan of operation must be adopted, while ante- 
lope inhabit a country where neither elk, deer, sheep, nor 
goats are likely to be found, except by merest accident. 
The time when a sportsman could pitch his tent most 
anywhere and expect the wild animal life of forest and 
plain to comme to him like they came to Adam when he 
first named them, has long since vanished. To hunt with 
sticcess One must be thoroughly versed in woodcraft, be 
possessed of a good knowledge of the habits of game 
and the localities where they are to be found different 
seasons of the year—a good eye to pick out a desirable 
head—must be a reasonably good judge of distance, to 
gauge the proper elevation of a rifle. The happy com- 
bination of these qualities make the skilled hunter; 
marksmanship, provided it be fair, is the least of all. 
There are a great many men who are good shots at a 
stationary target who are bad shots at game, there are 
men who are good shots at game, who are by no means 
experts in shooting at a mark. This statement may seem 
paradoxical but readily admits of explanation. The 
marksman has his range given him, he takes his time, and 
is not betrayed into sudden action. Change these condi- 
tions and he is out of his element. If his eye is not 
trained to judge distance in timber or on the plain, he can 
easily misgauge it, and shooting at a moving object he 
cannot take his time; the absence of any spot on the 
animal near the point he is aiming at is another disad- 
vantage to the man of the target. The practiced hunter 
knows his distance; his quick eye readily distinguishes 
his quarry, although it may blend with the landscape, so 
that the unpracticed eye might easily overlook it; he is 


accustomed to taking a quick sight and shoot, making 
proper allowances for the moving object; if a quick ad- 
vance is possible and necessary to cut off the game before 
it can pass a given point for which it is heading, the 
huntsman chooses his course, as if by intuition, and often 
has a chance to get several more shots where another 


would fail of his opportunity. The skill of a hunter gen- 
erally brings him within such proximity of game, as to 
relieve him of the necessity of making an extra difficult 
shot. It is surprising how seldom the huntsman dis- 
charges his rifle, compared to one who practices at a tar- 
get. The man who is fond of target practice will prob- 


ably use up as many rounds of ammunition in one after- 
noon shooting at a mark as the average huntsman will 
consume in an entire year. 


\ sportsman who is a fair shot and who goes in a 
locality where game is fairly plentiful, has every reason 
in the world to expect success, provided he is accom- 


panied by a real hunter, such an one as I have above de- 
scribed. It is very important to employ a competent 
guide if one expects a successful hunt. When I speak of 


a 


inpetent guide I mean a man who is a good hunter 
and also capable of managing a hunting outfit. 
‘sides may be divided into three classes: 


) Ordinary frauds who are watching an opportunity 
to “work” some “dude”, by ‘which name sportsmen are 
sometimes designated in the slang of the country. 


2.) Backwoodsmen who are good hunters and tireless 
ind will supply a sportsman with the best they know 
how to provide, but being ignorant of the ordinary com- 
torts of civilized life, treat their sportsmen with the same 
cruel neglect to which they have accustomed themselves. 


3.) The man who makes a regular business of acting 
as a guide, who is both a good hunter and who knows 
to provide a first-class outfit. Game having greatly 
decreased before the advance of civilization and the wan- 
ton slaughter which took no thought of the future, the 
wild life which survives owes its preservation to the al- 
Most maccessible character of the country in which it 
has taken refuge and animal cunning, which of necessity 
has become very -acute,. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


To know the habitat of game and outwit its wariness 
requires the skill of the practiced hunter. 

We have heard a great deal about roughing.it. That 
phrase as formerly understood must be greatly: qualified 
if the modern sportsman patronizes an up-to-date outfit. 

Going to a wild and rather inaccessible country has a 
certain charm of novelty about it, and part of that charm 
grows out of the idea of roughing it. Some people have 
a tendency to greatly exaggerate the ordeals through 
which they pass, in order that they may enhance the in- 
terest of their experience. This goes with the same 
weakness for overstating the distance and increasing the 
apparent difficulty of the shots, which they make in se- 
curing their trophies, in which error they are too fre- 
quently sustained by the somewhat elastic conscience of 
the guide. This is an age of progress, and that phrase 
applies to methods of enjoying sport quite as well as it 
does to anything else. Having good sport with comfort 
in camp life is simply a question of dollars and cents. 
The mind of the average person is behind the times in 
understanding the present conditions of sporting life in 
a wild country. It must be borne in mind that hunting 
in the rough sections of the West, where the big game 
still abounds, although in much smaller numbers than 
formerly, everything has to be carried om pack horses. 
What you are to take is limited simply by the supply of 
pack horses you care to engage. In an up-to-date outfit 
the open camp-fire, such a picturesque feature ih‘an illus- 
tration, has been supplanted by a plain sheet-iron stove, 
which is placed in the tent, with a’ few feet of pipe at- 
tached, to_carry off the smoke. If one wants the open 
fire, it of course can be easily supplied, and at first a 
good many sportsmen desire it on account of the romance 
and novelty of the experience, but the same pampered 
tastes which have forced man from a savage life to adopt 
the comforts which civilization supplies, will invariably 
lead to the open camp fire beirig abandoned for the com- 
monplace sheet-iron stove—very unromantic but thor- 
cughly practical and useful. The open camp-fire, with 
the smoke blowing in your eyes from every direction, 
which gives you the sensation ‘of being scorched on one 
side and frozen on the other, dédes not appeal to the mod- 
ern sportsman, who disassociates sport from martyrdom. 

Folding tables and chairs can be “packed” quite easily, 
and it is much pleasanter to sit in a chair and eat off of 
a table than to sit on a log trying to make a table of your 
knees, and occasionally converting your lap into a plate 
for your spilled victuals. A portable rubber bathtub, if ° 
one objects to jumping into cold water, satisfies the de- 
sire for cleanliness. With a fire in the stove one can take 
a bath as easily and comfortably in camp as at home. For 
thorough cleansing it is best for one to take a bath in a 
tent in warm water, but I strongly recommend for those 
who can stand it a plunge in’ cold water or having a 
bucket or two thrown over one every morning before 
dressing for the day. This stimulates the body and gets 
the system in fine condition. 

For those who find it uncomfortable to sleep on the 
hard surface of the ground I would recommend a pneu- 
matic mattress. An ample supply of cammed ‘Stuff in- 
sures against the chance of bad cooking, because it re- 
quires little or no skill to prepare canned provisions, if 
the other food in camp is not particularly appetizing. 

This article is not intended for the experienced hunts- 
man who has had plenty of experience of Western hunt- 
ing; nor is it intended for the man who has his heart ‘set 
upon roughing it in the sense that he desires to see how 
much he can go through and stirvive. A great deal of 
the advice given to people has been in the opposite direc- 
tion, namely, to cut out as much as possible from their 
hunting outfit. I claim that the average person who de- 
sires sport with as little hardship as possible, except what 
is unavoidable, should be very careful. about reducing his 
outfit too much. Most sportsmen live most of the time 
surrounded by the ordinary comforts and conveniences of 
life. It is perfect folly for such people to attempt in a 
short time to harden themselves to the frontier life, so 
that they may endure its hardships with the same indif- 
ference as the hunter or trapper who lives that life all 
the time. I have run across sportsmen who have had 
their hunting trips spoiled by attenipting “to rough it” 
too much. If you are accustomed to living well and in 
comfort it would be wise to recognize the fact that you 
are a “tenderfoot” and act accordingly. The object of a 
hunting trip in the West for the average sportsman is to 
obtain diversion and acquire health. Aff the roughing it 
one requires is the vigorgus exercisé, the fresh air, with 
an occasional dip in ice cold watér, which is conducive to 
health; the rest of the hardship it is well to leave out as 
far as possible. 

My experience has led me to add to a hunting outfit the 
oftener I go out, rather than depleting it. The first time 
I really saw an up-to-date outfit was in 1902, when I en- 
gaged as my guide Edward Sheffield, of Idaho. I joked 
him about all the things he was taking along and called 
him a “tenderfoot.” He replied that “he had had all the 
roughing it he wanted in his time,.and those who really 
knew what it was generally wanted a camp as comfort- 
able as possible.” I experienced during that trip and a 
subsequent one I took this fall such comfort, combined 
with good sport as I never had before. 

In conclusion, I would advise taking an emergency case 
supplied with all the ordinary remedies. I have known 
the time when such a thing has froved extremely useful, 
and I have also known of sportsmen who have had their 
sport ruined because of the want of some simple remedy. 

E. F. RANDOLPH. 
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North Carolina People are Happy. 


RaeicH, N. C., Nov. 24.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The partridge shooting season has now been on almost 
a month. I predicted weeks before it opened that plenty 
of birds would be found, and the result proves this was 
an accurate statement. Some of the birds are not fully 
grown, and the other day some of my farmer friends 
declared they thought it would be a capital idea to have 
the close season extended to Dec. 1. In fact, they asked 
me if I would not try to get this matter attended to by 
the Legislature, through the Audubon Society, which is 
now so powerful in North Carolina. The fact is, that 
the gocd shooting really does not begin until December, 
the weeds now being very rank and stiff, making it hard 
on dogs. This year a heavy freeze came much earlier 
than usual, and the woods are more open than is com- 
mon at this time of year, but in the blackjack and post- 
oak scrub the leaves hang on until the spring. The fall 
has been very dry and the birds are quite largely along 
the streams. Where there are rivers the partridges are 
remarkably smart, taking ¢are as soon as flushed to fly 
across the stream. This is the case around Moncure, 
where the Deep and Haw rivers unite and form the Cape 
Fear. A friend tells me that the birds anywhere near 
these streams make a practice of going directly across 
as soon as flushed, so there is only one crack at a covey. 
I have known birds to do this near Raleigh also. 

A gentleman who was out last week a few miles north 
of Raleigh tells me he found eighteen coveys during the 
day, which is a very good number. He found some birds 
not grown, as I have already stated. Mr. Robert Baldwin 
and Mr. Charles Hervey, of Raleigh, went down on the 
Carolina Central Railway, between Hamlet and Wilming- 
ton, near the South Carolina line, and found good sport, 
getting ninety-six birds in two days, besides other kinds 
of game. I want to recommend that section to sports- 
men. It is on the Seaboard Air Line, and Hamlet is a 
good point to start from, as one can go out on the road 
toward Maxton or Gibson or up a little ways toward 
Charlotte, and get back in the evening, though a better 
way still is to get acquainted with people out in the coun- 
try, go to their homes and rough it. This is the best 
way not only to get acquainted with the people but to 
get the best results as to game. Of course, hunters from 
the cities will miss some comforts, but what do they care 
for that, so long as the sport is good and the people 
clever? I had a talk with Mr. Charles H. Gattis at 
Raleigh, the district passenger agent of the Seaboard Air 
Line, about this matter, a he said that if people would 
write to him he would be glad to show them where they 
could get good shooting. A number of letters from peo- 
ple up north have already come to me about these 
inatters. 


Mr. Neill Spence, of Raleigh, tells me that during his 
life, which has not been a long one, he has killed 700 
wild turkeys. He usually hunts along the Cape Fear 
River, south of Raleigh, naw reached by a new railroad, 
and last week out of eight shots he killed seven turkeys. 
He goes out with a dog, any time in the day, finds the 
turkeys, scatters them, then waits about two hours and 
“yelps them up,” as the hunters say in this country, using 
a “yelper” for this purpose. By. the-way, an old mam 
named Draughan, who lives at Fayetteville, makes the 
best turkey yelper I ever heard, and also makes calls for 
other kinds of game very cleverly indeed. 


T. K. Bruner, secretary of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture, and Herbert Brimley, the curator of the State 
Museum, left a day or so ago for Newberne and vicinity, 
to get some shooting at ducks and geese at Lake Ellis 
ond the other lakes to which reference was made in 
ForEsT AND STREAM some months ago. It was in one 
of these lakes that Mr. Brimley had some exciting ad- 
ventures with big alligators. In one of them is a colony 
of cormorants, of which mention has also been made. 
Near this point is a stream known as Slocum’s Creek, 
much affected by hunters. A devoted sportsman who 
came up from there to-day, declared that yesterday 
there were fourteen gasolene boats in the creek (by 
count) and that the gunnérs were so excited that they 
would shoot if they even heard the “honk” of a wild 
goose; as a result having scared all the game away. The 
lakes are on land which is private and very closely pre- 
served, and so the pot-hunter cuts no figure there, only 
invited persons getting a chance at the fine sport tc be 
had. Governor Glenn and the writer will get there later 
in the winter, having been specially invited some months 
ago. 

There has only been one cold spell this season so far, 
during which the temperature fell as low as twenty 
degrees here. It lasted only a day, but many ducks and 
geese came into the sounds near the coast. There was a 
little flurry of snow at the same time. In several of the 
sounds wild celery has been set and wild rice planted, but 
Currituck Sound, the headquarters of the ducks and 
geese, is the one where the bottom for miles is covered 
with celery, which these birds love so well. In some of 
the inland lakes rice has been planted, and this attracts 
ducks very freely. 


For some reason or other an unusually large number 
of bear are being killed this season, particularly in the 
eastern counties, the dense swamps, which are a tangle of 
bay bushes and all sorts of semi-tropical growths being 
the lurking places of thesé beasts. I have heard of more 
than 200 being killed in eight or ten ‘counties already. 
Many deer are being killed also, mainly in that section, 
but some in the mountains. 

Speaking about partridges, I want to say that very 
good shooting will be found in Johnston county, around 
Smithfield, where the people are very sociable and live 
in good style, as they have always been used to. doing. 
That county has always been a good point for partridge 
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east of Raleigh as there are west of it. For one reason 
the winters are not so hard and there is much more 
natural food for them, in addition to this being the fact 
that there are great areas planted in cornfield peas, this 
being the best of all food for partridges. And right here 
let me say to sportsmen who come here from the north, 
for heaven’s sake, never use the word “quail” while iv 
North Carolina, for pot one countryman out of a hut 
dred (no not one perhaps out of a thousand) will know 
what you mean. Everybody here says “partridges.” That 
always has been the word, and it always will be. It was 
suggested early in this article that people who come to 
North Carolina to hunt ought to go out and take pot- 
luck with the farmers. They can get accommodations 
at very reasonable rates, and the companionship will do 
them good and will also be of benefit to the people with 
whom they stop, for the average sportsman is not only 
a clever fellow but a well informed one also, and his visit 
does no harm to any community. By being on the spot 
he can get more hunting and more kinds of hunting. For 
example, he can get some fox hunting, as there is a pack 
of hounds in range in many sections of the State; he is 
sure to get good rabbit hunting with hounds, and there 
certainly isn’t any jollier sport than this, and no such 
chance to get all the fun there is out of a nigger, who 
would rather hunt rabbits than do anything in the world, 
unless it may be to capture a ‘possum. By being out in 
the country a northern sportsman can also get the benefit 
of ’possum hunting, and this is good fun and plenty of it. 
A little “dram” of North Carolina corn whisky, just a 
nip, taken immediately after each "possum is caught, is 
considered the correct thing, besides which some fried 
chicken and biscuit, an apple or two, or maybe a piece 
of home-cured ham or bacon and some North Carolina 
sweet potatoes make up a midnight lunch for which John 
D. Rockefeller would be willing to give $500, no doubt. 
North Carolinians who live in the country enjoy these 
things as they do the very air the good God gives them, 
and as they talk about the time they have had in the 
woods there is never a shade of envy of the poor wretch, 
their brother man, who toils and moils in some city. Are 
there a happier people on earth than these Tar Heels? 
No. President Roosevelt, when he was here in October, 
declared that in all his life he had not seen a happier lot 
of folks, and he was right. This much is to be said of 
these clear-eyed, clear-headed, nature-loving and hunting 
people here, and this is that they are the very essence of 
the straight Anglo-Saxon strain in this country. If any- 
body wants to mingle with Americans, right here is the 
place to find them. One piece of advice to strangers 
coming here is to be sociable and fall right into line with 
the people, no matter whether it be in city, in town or in 
country. Nothing pleases the people here so well as this 
and nothing will be of so much benefit to a visitor. But 
the true sportsman generally knows exactly how to do 
these things, and this is one of the secrets of his popu- 
larity anywhere. é 

It must be remembered that the North Carolina annual 
tax on non-resident gunners is $10. The money which 
has been derived from this source has certainly been well 
expended by the Audubon Society, which receives it, and 
a world of good work has been done since that Society 
was put on its feet by the North Carolina Legislature. 
The fact is, that the Society, and the State as well, has 
been wonderfully well served by the secretary, Mr. Gil- 
bert Pearson, whose reputation as a worker, writer and 
speaker is not confined to North Carolina. Last week 
he was over in South Carolina and is setting things go- 
ing there. The example of what North Carolina has 
done is a happy one. A number of plans for the further 
extension and improvement of the work are now on the 
way. F. A. Otps. 


Adirondack Deer Hunting. 


In the northern part of the Adirondacks hunters have 
met with excellent success this fall, while in the south- 
ern portion they have, as a rule, been but poorly re- 
warded for their time and labor. From Lake Placid, 
Tupper Lake, Chateaugay Lake, Wolf Pond, Plumadore 
Pond, McCullom’s and other points in the upper section 
of the wilderness it is reported that more deer have been 
killed than ever before in one season, and it is said that 
in the Cranberry Lake region there have been more deer 
this fall than for some years past. In the southern and 
southwestern portions of the Adirondacks, however, the 
number has been small in comparison with other recent 
years. This is true of the Moose River, Beaver River, 
Black River and West Canada Creek regions, Piseco 
Lake, Honnédaga Lake, the Bisby Lakes, Fulton Chain, 
Racquette Lake and Big Moose Lake, according to the 
best information now obtainable, although why such 
should be the case is not easy to explain. 

It seems strangely contradictory and almost inexpli- 
cable that on the northern slope of the Adirondacks 
the best deer hunting ever known should be enjoyed, 
while in the southern portion of the wilderness sports- 
men should meet with comparatively poor success. The 
fact that few if any complaints as to the scarcity of deer 
in the southern Adirondacks have been heard this year 
tends to increase the mystery and render the situation 
still more puzzling. So far as can be learned, deer are 
quite plentiful all through the lower portion of the wil- 
derness, as well as farther north, but hunters have found 
it an extremely difficult matter to obtain a shot. The 
most common explanation that is given for their lack of 
success is that the undergrowth was exceedingly dense 
this year and the leaves remained on the trees and 
bushes until very late, thus rendering it difficult for a 
person to see a deer, and that an additional drawback 
was encountered after the leaves had fallen, owing to the 
fact that they were very dry and crisp, and it was im- 
possible for a hunter to move about in the woods with- 
out making sufficient noise to alarm any game that might 
be in the vicinity. 

With November snow came, and thereafter the hunting 
materially improved. A good many deer were killed dur- 
ing the closing days of the season in all parts of the 
woods, but the fact remains that the aggregate number 
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taken this fall was probably considerably smaller than 
last year or the year before. W. E. Wotcott. 
Utica, N.Y. 


Massachusetts Association. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

We desire to ask your attention to the work done by 
the Massachusetts Fish and Game Protective Association 
during the present year. 

We have attended all hearings given by the legislative 
Committee on Fish and Game upon bills relating to the 
protection of either fish or game, opposing such as we 
deemed objectionable, and favoring those we considered 
wise. 

We strongly urged the passage of the bill requiring 
unnaturalized foreign-born residents to procufe a license 
for hunting ($15), believing its enactment and enfortte- 
ment would keep out of the fields and woods a class of 
hunters accustomed to kill everything from a chicadee 
to a ruffed grouse, and who have destroyed many of out 
song and insectivorous birds. The Association proposes 
to see that it is strictly enforced. 


Hunters’ License. 


The bill requiring every hunter to procure a license, 
paying therefor the sum of $1, was not favored by the 
Association for the following reasons: 

First—We were of the opinion that the section ex- 
empting the farmer and members of his family on his 
own premises would lead to complications in attempts to 
enforce the law. 

Secondly.—It having come to our knowledge that ma 
agriculturalists of the State were opposed to the bill, it 
did not seem to us wise to antagonize them at a time 
when there was ample evidence of rapidly increasing in- 
terest among them in the preservation of our game and 
fish. It was our belief, that, without the approval and 
moral support of those on whose lands the game is to be 
found, the law would be difficult of enforcement and 
therefore fail to accomplish the purpose of its advocates. 

The House chairman of the Committee on Ways and 

Means offered objections before the committee at the 
hearing of the bill, to the manner provided in it for the 
expenditure of the amount to be derived from the sale 
of licenses, as being wholly at variance with the estab- 
lished policy of the commonwealth, which, he claimed, 
has been to make direct appropriations to meet the wants 
of the various departments for definite and specific ob- 
jects. The plan of the bill to apply one-half the proceeds 
from ‘sale of licenses to the payment of wardene, and the 
balance to the purchase of live quail for stocking he pro- 
nounced to be a new departure and wrong in principle. 
_ While we were aware that some of the farmers were 
in favor of a license law we believed the majority of them 
were opposed, and at the hearing before the committee 
they made a strong showing in remonstrance, as we had 
anticipated. 

The witness above referred to, and others, declared 
that if the bill were enacted it would lead to the posting 
of their lands by holders generally throughout the State. 
We were of the opinion that if that were to be the result 
of the law it wouuld be a great detriment to the publie— 
that it would lead to the condition which now prevails in 
the British Isles, where there is absolutely no opportu- 
nity for hunting except for the landed proprietor and his 
guests—a condition wholly un-American and which we 
should greatly deplore. 

While prevented by what seemed to us reasons of great 
weight, from giving our support to the bill, we were and 
are in full accord with the purposes of those who pre- 
sented it and urged its enactment. 

We are aware that some thirty-five States of the Union 
have non-resident license laws, eight of them have resi- 
dent licenses, which, in the case of five of them, apply to 
the shooting of small game. 

We have believed that in proper form a license law 
would contribute to the protection of our game and that 
when public sentiment shall have become such that it will 
not produce the result above mentioned, when the people 
in the rural districts shall become sufficiently impressed 
with the importance of game preservation, the time will 
- ripe for the enactment of a law for the licensing of 

unters. 





Lobster Bills. 


When the hearing was given on the bill to legalize the 
sale of lobsters of nine inches imported from Nova 
Scotia or elsewhere, the Association went on record as a 
remonstrant. 

_In addition to providing the opponents of the pending 
bills with extraordinary expert testimony, a petition in 
favor'of holding the present law signed by hundreds of 
prominent bankers and business men of Boston, and an- 
other: by all the leading hotel proprietors of the city, with 
letters of remonstrance from prominent members of the 
Association, were placed in Senator Harding’s hands. 
The result was the defeat of the proposed bills—a decided 
vietory for the Association. 

Twice before has the Association saved the present 
law, each time by the interposition of the Governor’s 
veto of bills reducing the legal limit to nine inches. 


Bill for Bounty on Foxes. 


Early in the year, we made a careful investigation of 
the injury done to game by foxes, and have now on file 
a large number of letters received in answer to inquiries 
bearing on that subject. In many of these the testimony 
weighs heavily against the fox, while a few are of a dif- 
ferent tenor. But in view of the declaration of the Bio- 
logical Division of the Agricultural Department of the 
United States Government, that the States which have 
tried bounty laws have found them very unsatisfactory, 
and have caused their repeal, the officers of the Associa- 
tion did not take a stand in favor of the bounty bill. The 


December Shooting of Quail. 


A bill was presented in the Legislature to change the 
shooting season on quail, making -it November and De- 
cember instead of October and November. At the hear- 
ing before the comimittee the author of the dill appeared 
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shooting, though relatively few people go there, simply 
because Fino one know about it. It can be reached 
by the Atlantic Coast Line and the Southern Railway. 
I have always thought there were as many partridges 


alone in favot of the proposed change, while severgi 
members of the legislative committee of the Association 
and of the central committee, together with officers of 
several prominent clubs, and some individuals, not leg, 
than twenty in all, spoke strongly against the bili. But 
in spite of the overwhelming mass oF testimony in Oppo- 
sition, the committee, mach to the surprise of everyone 
cognizant of the facts, reported in favor of the bill, 4 
circular stating the facts and giving the views of the 
sportsmen, was distributed among membefs of the Legis. 
lature, and sufficient time élapsed befote final action fo 
the Solons to learn the opinions of theit ¢onstituetits, ang 
the committee, seeing the miistake they had niade, fF. 
ported a modified bill, ¢losiiig October against duiail 
shooting without opening Deéeniber, leaving the law 4s jy 
now statids, the month of November only being open Peg 
the shooting of quail. ; 


Quail Cards and Food, 


Early in the year we caused to be printed cards with an 
appropriate illustrated heading, adapted for display in 
public places, urging people to feed the quail. These 
cards were sent to postmastefts all overt the State, as well 
as to associations and individuals known to be interested 
in birds, and at the same time the announéement was 
made through the press that all appli¢ants would be Sup- 
plied with quail food free of eharge. 

A mixtute of various grains and bird seeds was pur- 
chased and bags, containing either twenty-five or fifty 
pounds each, were sent out to some 150 different towns 
in the State, amounting in the aggregate to several tons 

Instructions in methbds of feeding were also sent to 
those who applied for grain, and to many petsons who 
fed the brids with gfain purchased by themselves, fy 
this way many birds wete cafried through the winter 
that otherwise would have perished from starvation, 


Birds for Stocking. 


During the year 1904 our ¢omniittee was successful in 
obtaining about 2,000 live quail in Kansas. They were 
strong, hatdy birds, and were libeétated here iti excelleni 
condition; but ouf effofts in iods5 to obtain birds from 
the same Source were entirely unsuccessful, although 
throughout the season we were led to believe by letters 
and telegrams that birds were liable to be shipped any 
day. Our efforts in North Carolina, while unsuccessful 
in 1905, will undoubtedly be rewarded this year, as we 
have obtained the proper permits to take quail from that 
State, and are at present arranging to have the birds 
trapped and are perfecting suitable shipping crates, and 
the committee is satisfied that a large number of quail 
will be obtained this year for restocking purposes, 

We are glad to acknowledge the valuable assistance 
and co-operation of numerotts societies and clubs in every 
branch of our work and especially in matters of legisla- 
tion and of restocking the*¢overs with game. 

* H. H, Kimpatt, Secretary. 





Trappers and Indian Fighters. 


C. W. Mason writes in the Brooklyn Eagle of “Bill” 
Hamilton’s book in this appreciative strain: 

“I recommend the book most cordially as a man’s 
book. Mr. Hamilton is the real thing—simple, reticent 
and unadorned, and the conviction that his Indian fights 
are unexaggerated realities, instead of romance, makes 
them keen reading. It is outdoor stuff and frontier his- 
tory, told by a man who is old enough to desire no 
longer to pose as a hero. I do not mean to imply that 
when he was younger Mr. Hamilton desired to pose fot 
a hero, because he is Scotch by birth. But heroes—real 
heroes, like the old’ trappers—were not without a big- 
lunged boastfulness. It,is the author-kind that has built 
up the impression that a braggart is a coward. 1, per- 
sonally, from a father cosmopolitan experience, am pre- 
pared to take a good many braggarts at their word. 
When a man steers into camp, flourishing revolvers and 
announcing himself as the holy terror of Kansas, I am 
sitting quiet and leaving it to some other literary per- 
son to see his flush. But there is no conscious bragga- 
docio about Mr. Hamilton. 

“So to the man on the boundary there is always one 
who has gone beyond in comparison to whom the pioneer 
recognizes himself a novice. The original pioneers long 
recognized the superiority of the Indian. Mr. Hamilton 
proves most conclusively that the Indian was no match 
for the pale face in the supreme business of fighting, 
either at long range or hand to hand, but I find him al- 
ways writing of the Indians ast men to be respected. 
Indian fighting has figured so much in romance that we 
hardly realize that it was the normal condition of pion- 
neering, and that is what makes the American pioneer 
and his descendants a human item as reliable an evolu- 
tion as steel wire is in mechanics. Few conquered nations 
that I recall have put up as prolonged a fight as the 
Indian. They resisted invasion inch by inch so long that 


a whole generation was trained in hardihood. | like to 
hear that the trappers scalped the Indians as a matter of 
course. I like to hear that when they overtook a maraud- 


ing tribe they showed it no mercy. Indian warfare did 
not encourage sentimentalism, although it was just as 
rampant in the East then as to-day. The one sure cure 
for sentiméntalism is the sight of the mutilated corpse 
and burned homestead of your brother. It releases the 
healthiest of all passions—unrelenting revenge. We don't 
call revenge a healthy passion in our stuffy civilization 
because it disturbs things. But at the distance of fifty 
years and the Rocky Mountains it looks very healthy. 
The men who lived, not spasmodically, in the stress of 
the magnificent human passions were as men purged of 
the unhealthy, the sentimental, the morbid. The passions 
of war are not morbid passions. These trappers took 
battle as a matter of course. They were not excited 
about it, as our young volunteers and the young volun- 
teers of England get excited when they go to war and are 
called heroes. When the rifle practice was over and it 
came to “toothpicks” and tomahawks these big pale faces 
in their woolly buckskins were fighting devils. But before 
and after they had a grim, good natured sangfroi! abou! 
it. We haven’t room for them in cities now, but we must 
recagnize that the American nation would not be what it 


is without the hardy strain they planted.” 
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Work of the Ohio Commission. 


Co.umBus, Ind., Nov. 23.—Kditor Forest and Stream: 
I beg to inclose herewith sign from the New Albany 
Daily Tribune giving a sample of the work we are doing 
in Indiana at present. Since the adjournment of the 
Legislature last March we have made over 300 convic- 
tions, and there never was a time when the fish and game 
law8 wete better respected than at present. 

_Z. T. Swtenty, Commissioner. 

“William Rowley, Jacob Sehumani, Peter Knabel and 
Fred Petri, tesidénts of Lafayette township, were ar- 
rested yesterday afternoon by Deputy Game Wardens 
John W. Neéwhiouse and W. L. Martin, of Indianapolis, 
on chatges of violating the provisions of the State game 
laws prohibiting the hunting of shooting of game with 
shotguns or other weapons on aoaine. 

“This is the first time that efforts have been made to 
enforce the law, although there have been many com- 
plaints of violation, and there was consternation among 
the hunters when the deputies made their descent. The 
deputies arrived in the city Saturday night but kept their 
identity a secret. Yesterday morning they engaged a 
livety tig atid drove to the country and bagged their 
game. 

“The hutiters wete tiotified to appear before Justice 
Fogle this mortiing, and their weapons, a wagon and 
game, wete taken ftom them as evidence. They were 
permitted to return to their homes until to-day. One of 
the four men attempted to escape but was overtaken by 
Deputy Newhouse, and when caught protested that he 
was only trying to catch a rooster that had escaped from 
a hennery. 

“The deputy had some difficulty in convincing the men 
that they were authorized to take their shotguns, as the 
fatmers thought they might be swindlers who were try- 
ing to work some tiew game on the unsophisticated 
futalite, but a display of their credentials by the deputies 
soon convinced them that they had the authority. 

“The four men appeared to-day before Tustice Fogle 
and were fined $1 and costs, amounting <u $30.80 each. 
Knabel at first thought he would lay it out in jail, but 
he changed his mind. All either paid or arranged for 
friends to “stay” the fines and costs. Deputy Newhouse 
stated last night that the arrests yesterday would prob- 
ably save the lives of thousands of quail.” 


Cleaning Rifles. 


BoisE Barracks, Idaho, Nov. 21.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: In your issue of Nov. 18 John P. Boagni asks 
how to keep the barrels of high pressure rifles clean and 
bright. Having used the .30-40-200 U. S. Government, 
known as the Krag, for the past eight years, I have found 
the following a good method to pursue and one which 
will work well with any of the high powers. Upon re- 
turning from the hunt or the target range, make a satur- 
ated solution of sal soda in hot water, the hotter the 
water the better, then dipping a soft cleaning cloth in 
this wipe thoroughly. The rag should not be tight, as it 
is better and safer to draw through an extra time or two 
rather than have a rag jammed in the rifling. This will 
remove all residue. Then with clean, dry rags wipe 
thoroughly, or if one prefer, the first rag after the solu- 
tion is used may be wet with clean hot water; this will 
eliminate the sal soda. After thoroughly drying—and the 
fact that the barrel is hot from the use of the hot water 
will help to get it dry—oil lightly by drawing through a 
rag lightly oiled with any good gun oil. We use the pure 
sperm, as that answers the purpose and is furnished by 
the Ordnance Department. If the gun has been used in 
military firing and has been heated to such a degree that 
it is uncomfortable to hold in the bare hand, it is well 
to examine the rifling on the day following the shoot, 
when, if any discoloration shows, a dry rag will take all 
out; and then the weapon will remain bright until used 
again. 

We of the army are compelled to keep our carbines 
clean, in fact to keep everything that way; and I have 
always found the above method to give me a barrel shin- 
ing like glass. Of course this method will not do for a 
hunting trip; then, after shooting for the day, a clean, 
dry rag, to take out the loose powder grains, followed 
by an oiled rag will keep the gun serviceable until one 
can get a chance to get at it properly. I used this 
method in the fall of 1899 from Oct. 1 until Dec. 9, and 
used a good bit of ammunition also, being in Lawton’s 
northern expedition when we were chasing Aguinaldo’s 
column to the north through Luzon, P. I. In all that 
time we were never really in campfor more than a 
day or so at a time, and then all we had was a leather 
thong, a bit of rag torn off of our clothes, with a little 
oil; yet, when I came to thoroughly clean up my carbine 
in December and went at it as above, I found that in 
fifteen minutes I had as bright a batrel as could be 
wished for. 

In case the gun has been allowed to stand for several 
days after shooting and before cleaning, it is well to 
place an empty shell in the breech and fill the barrel with 
hot water, or the hot sal soda and allow to stand until 
the barrel feels hot to the hand. This will open the 
pores of the steel and allow the solution to get to work 
on the residue from the burnt powder, and also on the 
coating of cupro nickel, which is on all of our barrels, 
caused from the extreme velocity of the bullet passing 
through the barrel wearing off portions of the cupro- 
nickel with which the bullet is jacketed. This proceeding 
will answer for any of the high powers. I have used it 
on the .30-30, .25-35, .303, and the Luger automatic. 

Epwarp O. LYMAN, 
First Sergeant Troop E, Third Cavalry. 





BurFao, N. Y., Nov. 27.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In your issue of Nov. 18 Mr. John P. Boagni asks for 
information regarding the cleaning of the high power 
smokeless rifle barrel, in which connection will say that 
if he will get a small box of Tripolene, a. soft paste, 
manufactured by the Matchless Metal Polish Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., and use it in this manner I think he will have 
no further difficulties in that direction. First take some 
good oil, three-in-one is the best I ever used, and soak 
up whatever you may wish to remove from the barrel, 
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then take a clean rag, well oiled, and covered with a little 
of the Tripolene, and pass it back and forth through the 
barrel several times, the more the better of course, as 
elbow grease is very necessary in these cases, and he will 
be surprised at what he will get. After taking out all 
the powder residue and lead, should there be any, wipe 
perfectly clean and oil with the three-in-one and your 
gun will be as bright and clean as the day it came from 
the factory. This will apply to shotgun barrels as well 
as to rifles. I have found this much better than any metal 
cleaner in the shape of brass or wire, as it will reach 
every part of the barrel, clean and polish it nicely, leav- 
ing a soft oily finish, and cannot possibly scratch or in- 
jure the barrel, as well as being very quickly and easily 
done. TRIPOLENE. 





Morcantown, W. Va., Nov. 23.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I reckoned the question asked recently by John 
P. Boagni concerning the cleaning of smokeless powder 
rifle barrels would be fully answered by some one in this 
week’s issue, but I see it is still open. I have never used 
the high power powders myself, but please allow me to 
say that I have never yet found any substance adhering 
to the inside of a rifle barrel which could not be readily 
removed by applying wood alcohol to the swab used for 
cleaning. I have used it with success where everything 
else failed, and never think of using anything else. 

EMERSON CARNEY. 


Long Island Duck Netters. 


Tue East Moriches, L. I., correspondent of the Brook- 
lyn Eagle says: 

“When the guides of this place, with one of their num- 
ber, a special game protector, as leader, raided the gill- 
nets containing many redheads and other wild ducks, as 
told in the Eagle a week ago, it was thought that no fur- 
ther action would be taken than the destruction of the 
nets, as it was believed that the raid would be a lesson 
for the netters, although the guides in this section were 
determined to break up the illegal, indiscriminate slaugh- 
ter of the birds, by law, if practicable, but otherwise, if 
necessary. 

“Justice Howell did not decide to proceed without 
notifying State Game Protector Overton, who, under in- 
structions from the Fish and Game Commissioners, de- 
cided to prosecute the alleged violators of the law. Steps 
are being taken for a vigorous prosecution of the netters, 
and it is probable that within the next two or three days 
a Westhampton fisherman will be called to appear and 
defend himself upon the charge of illegally taking wild- 
fowl, and that two of the man’s sons will be jointly 
charged with netting ducks. There is declared to be 
sufficient evidence to justify beginning proceedings 
against the parties. 

“Numerous affidavits are being taken on which to com- 
mence action. There will be quite an array of witnesses, 
as most of the local guides have at one, time or another 
watched the netters. The guides are supported in their 
effort to stop the practice by the city sportsmen. 

“One of the latter told Game Protector Smith on the 
morning of the raid to take the nets ashore burn them, and 
send his, the sportsman’s, card to the owners of the nets, 
and he would assume all responsibility. The guides mak- 
ing the raid asked the Eagle reporter, at the time, not to 
use their names, but now that legal proceedings against 
the alleged violators of the law are sure to follow, there 
is no reason why the guides should longer hesitate to 
have their names appear, especially as they all, and many 
others, are to be calied as witnesses for the prosecution. 

“The guides making the raid were Howell C. Smith, 
who is also a special game protector; Capt. Elbert Brown, 
Russell G. Smith, Edgar Benjamin, Frank Albin and 
George W. Palmer. They are the leading guides for wild- 
fowl shooting in this section. 

“The number of the birds alleged to have been illegally 
taken is so large that with the penalty of $25 for each 
bird, the gross amount of the penalties will be a big sum 
for men in such circumstances as the accused parties to 
pay. Herein lies the best chance for the accused to es- 
cape conviction, according to the theory of the prosecu- 
tion, whose only misgiving as to the result is that some 
‘tender-hearted’ juryman may stand out against a con- 
viction for the sole reason of the excessive amount of 
the combined penalties.” 


Mr. Burnham’s Appointment. 


New York, Nov. 24.—Editor Florest and Stream: 
When I saw the article printed in the Evening Post of 
the 22d inst. attacking the appointment of John B. Burn- 
ham, of Essex, N. Y., to the game wardenship it was my 
intention to contradict it at length, but to those who 
know Mr. Burnham it is so patently a perversion of the 
truth that I shall devote only a short time to its denial. 

The article contains an inuendo, the fabric of which 
is libel, whose warp is lies and whose woof is malice. 

For six years I have had the honor of calling John 
Burnham friend, and during that time I have been asso- 
ciated with him closely and intimately, and I have known 
his personal and business affairs almost as thoroughly as 
he himself. I know him to be the soul of honor and in- 
tegrity; a man of high ideas and ideals; a man who can- 
not, be the consideration what it may, be swerved from 
the path of duty and uprightness. 

In the community where he lives Mr. Burnham has 
been upheld and vindicated in the position which he took 
in regard to the charges made as to the pollution of Lake 
Champlain. H. B. WALMSLEY. 





Prince Louis Joins the Canadian Camp, 


Harry V. Raprorp, secretary of the Canadian Camp, 
announces that Rear Admiral Prince Louis of Batten- 
berg has accepted membership in that organization. 
Prince Louis’ acceptance was received through Dr. G. 
Lenox Curtis, president of the Camp, on the morning of 
the former’s departure for Gibraltar. The Prince is an 
ardent sportsman. Admiral Evans, who represented the 
United States Government during the recent entertain- 
ment of the Prince and the officers and men of his fleet 
during their stay in American waters, is a member of 
the advisory board of the Canadian Camp. 
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Indian Wild Beasts. 


THE number of people killed last year, in British India, 
native States excluded, by elephants, tigers, leopards, 
bears, wolves, snakes and other wild animals, was, ac- 
cording to an official return, 24,037. Snakebites accounted 
for 21,880 of the deaths, the total under this head being 
larger than in 1903. Anti-venene, prepared at the Pas- 
teur Institute, KaSauli, is reported to have been used with 
success in a couple of cases of snakebite; and since the 
return was compiled—within the last few weeks, in fact 
—further proof of the efficacy of the remedy has been 
afforded. A sepoy was bitten by a cobra last month, at 
Trichinopoly, and his life is said to have been saved by 
the administration of anti-venene two hours afterward. 
Treatment by permanganate of potassium is also found 
beneficial; and in the central provinces, where 1,55 
deaths from snakebite were reported during the year, 
steps are being taken to make this remedy better known.. 
But the best way of reducing the mortality from snake-- 
bite is to give rewards for the destruction of the venom- 
ous kinds, or, still better, to buy snakes’ eggs at so much 
a thousand. During the twelve months, between Rs. 2,000 
and Rs. 3,000 was spent by the authorities on the destruc- 
tion of snakes, and the amount would probably be in- 
creased were it not that the practice of breeding snakes 
for the sake of the Government reward is not unknown 
to the astute Indian. Twenty people were killed in Ben- 
gal during the year by elephants, and eighteen in Assam. 
Fewer people were killed by tigers than during the pre- 
vious year, though there were 342 deaths from this cause 
in Bengal alone. In one district of Burma twenty-one 
persons were killed by tigers; three man-eaters, of whom 
two have since been shot, being held answerable for the 
majority of these casualties. On the Upper Chindwin, a 
single man-eater, who has since been poisoned, is said to 
have killed fifteen persons during the year. The Gov- 
ernment paid over Rs. 35,500 in rewards for the destruc- 
tion of tigers in 1904, at an average rate of about Rs. 26 
a head.—London Standard. 





Betting on Quail Pools. 


CuasE City, Va., Nov. 23—Wednesday last a Meck- 
lenburg quail shooting pool match was made up, the 
participants paying $1 each for the privilege of guessing 
the nearest to the number of birds that would be killed 
on Nov. 22 by the three couples of contesting sportsmen. 
The result was declared in the evening by posting the 
contesting pairs as follows: Dr. A. H. Boyd, Charleston, 
W. Va., and Col. W. T. Hughes, 44; Mr. W. A. Faunce, 
Atlantic City, N. J., and Mr. Arthur L. J. Smith, New 
York city, 36; Messrs. R. B. Clark and W. J. Gordon, 
New York ciiy, 39, making a total of 119 birds. Mr. J. 
E. Wood, a crack Philadelphia shot, was the successful 
gunner and took the pool money. 


Fox Trapping in Vermont. 


Editor Forest and Stream: ; 

Having just returned from my vacation spent in Wal- 
den, Vt., I should like to add to the columns of your 
paper my experience with sly reynard for the month of 
October. It was my first vacation from business in the 
city for eight years, so I was somewhat out of practice. 
{ commenced Oct. 1 to get things into shape and look the 
ground over, but did not put out any traps until the 
middle of the month, and took them all in Nov. 2; in the 
meantime I took fifty foxes into my traps and saved 
forty-three, seven succeeded in getting away. Game 
birds are also plentiful in that section and afford excel- 
lent shooting. O. E. Krrtrence. 


“In the Lodges of the Blackfeet.” 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 24.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
If the subsequent chapters on “In the Lodges of the 
Blackfeet” are as interesting and instructive as the first 
one, your paper is extremely reasonable with everything 
else left out. STEPHEN P. M. TASKER. 








THE Vacaponp Book, by Frank Farrington, comes to 
us from the Oquaga Press, of Deposit, N. Y. It is an 
attractive little volume, consisting of short essays and 
poems on outdoor life, much of the matter having 
already appeared in various periodicals. Many of the 
essays have in them much real feeling. They cover hours 
out of doors at all seasons of the year, and deal with 
the fields, the woods, the rivers and the springs, and 
with walking, camping, trapping and fishing, and gener- 
ally with judicious and timely loafing and rest. Mr. 
Farrington preaches well the out-door gospel to which 
so many people are nowadays being converted, and much 
that he says will appeal to all of those who have a love 
for out of doors. Price $1.00. 


ADIRONDACK Murray—A biographical appreciation by 
Harry G. Radford. 

The Broadway Publishing Co. has just brought out in 
a tiny illustrated volume, Mr. Radford’s sketch of Wil- 
liam H. H. Murray, better known as Adirondack Mur- 
ray, published in 1904. Many of us remember Mr. 
Murray in the zenith. of his fame as a man brilliant to 
the verge of eccentricity, and a talker and writer of pure 
and beautiful English. He was a keen sportsman, and 
his most famous book, “Adventures in the Wilderness,” 
did much to bring the Adirondacks to popular notice. 
Price, 50 cents. 


Over 100 Ways to Work One’s Way Through College. 


Tuis book, by Selby A. Moran, printed at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., gives more than a hundred different suggestions 
as to how money to pay his way may be earned by the 
student. The author started out to work his way 
through college, the possessor merely of the clothes he 
wore and $9.27 in cash. He earned his entire college 
expenses and graduated a few years later. Since then, 
residing in a university community, he has been in close 
touch with students, many of whom have earned a large 
part or all of their expenses. He is thus peculiarly qual- 
ified by experience to write on this subject, 
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An Angler in Newfoundland. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

aving spent a most delightful summer in Neéw- 
foundland, that Mecca of fishermen, I though it might 
interest some of my brother anglers to give them a few 
of my experiences in that almost unknown region. 

The climate of this beautiful country to the parched 
and sun-cured denizen of New York and to the tired 
and used-up sportsman is like a bracing tonic. Think 
of the thermometer ranging from 58 to 68 degrees dur- 
ing the torrid months of July and August! While your 
friends in the States are sweltering under the heat, you 
are tucked under two blankets, dreaming that the sum- 
mer is ended and wondering perhaps if there will be 
frost in the morning. In July there were still large 
amounts of snow lying in the valleys. 

Newfoundland can also boast of mountains, those 

of the Southwest Range varying from 1500 to 1800 
feet in height. They are covered to the top with a 
species of fir whose branches spread over the ground 
and make a capital bed for the sportsman to sleep 
on. They are so used by the caribou hunter in the 
fall on his way to the barrens—large, flat plains, miles 
in extent, covered with short, wild grass and crisp, 
white, curly moss, the main food for big game during 
the winter months. As for the wildflowers, they are 
of every conceivable hue and shade, forming combina- 
tions of color that Turner would delight in. 
_Many people living in the States have the impres- 
sion that Newfoundland is a low, flat, rocky and un- 
attractive country. The truth is quite the reverse. It 
is a land of mountains, glorious, rushing rivers, fertile 
plains and well-cultivated valleys. As for the natives, 
though primitive in their living and views, they extend 
a warm welcome to the stranger and do all in their 
power to make him comfortable. I wish I could re- 
member all their little acts of kindness during my 
recent trip. To give an example: On Sunday, which 
is a day of rest from fishing, the farm horses were 
hitched up to the Sunday-go-to-meeting wagon and I 
was invited to take a drive to a point of interest some 
twelve miles away. This was a free ride and never 
charged in the $7 weekly bill. I thought of those 
drives, extras put up for my lunch, mending and dry- 
ing my clothes, and felt mean when I made a little 
present to the family and help. On leaving, the kind 
shake of the hand, the pat on the shoulder, and the 
voices which said: “We hope you will come again, 
when you will find things more comfortable,” make 
one feel that life is worth living surrounded by such 
sympathetic, loving folk. I met a man, while staying 
at the Bay of Islands, who intended visiting some 
copper mines, miles up the coast. I asked him where 
he stayed, as his journey led through a very sparsely 
settled country. His reply was simple and to the point, 
“At night, you make a bee-line for the first house you 
come across. Walk in and you will be given the best 
the house affords, not always a bed, but plenty of 
blankets, a good breakfast and started on your way 
the next morning with the good wishes of your host, 
and no money asked. If you should happen to be a 
native you could travel from one end of the country 
to the other without costing you a single cent for 
board and lodging.” He added that he had a house of 
his own at York Harbor, which was generally full 
during the winter with strangers passing through, and 
of these he would take money only from those who 
were able to afford it. 

On arriving at Port au Basque, Newfoundland, after 
a six-hour night trip on a most up-to-date little channel 
steamer, The Bruce, having left North Sydney, Cape 
Breton Island, the night previous, you are summoned 
to appear before the Customs and declare what you 
have dutiable in the shape of sporting implements. 
There is a duty of 20 per cent. on all rods, rifles, shot- 
guns, covers, etc. The money,- however, will be re- 
funded if you produce the articles on your return home. 
The custom house officers I found most obliging and 
welcomed the old guard, who come year after year, 
calling them by their first names. 

I ieft a deposit on my rods, and as my small bilis 
were about used up, I offered a $50 bank note. I re- 
ceived a lot of paper certificates, printed on a form 
similar to a receipt book, engraved with these mystic 
words: “The Commissioners of. Charities will pay to 
James Smith, pauper, three dollars.” I had some of 
the Smith, Brown, Jones family with varying amounts. 
and one old “Brown, pauper,” for eleven dollars. I 
rebelled at first, but was pacified when told that they 
were taken at all places at a premium over notes, even 
guides preferring them to silver dollars. As things 
are not very expensive in this land of simplicity, it 
took me nearly a month to work off this valuable 
amount of script. 

While at the Customs, I noticed a party of young 
men under the care of a fishing tutor (most probably 
sent by their father) to be crammed up for their next 
fall exams, and also to get health and muscle in the 
woods. They were told they must first pay the duty or 
leave their effects behind. They all had new outfits. 
This unexpected demand on their purse cast a gloom 
over the whole party, the sporting tutor, no doubt, ex- 
pecting to get his charges into camp and then get his 
remittances later. 

My first experience of Newfoundland fishing was at 
Doyles, on the Grand Codroy, but as it was late for 
that river (I found most of the salmon had been taken 
early in June and most of the attractive pools occupied). 
I contented myself with catching some sea trout and 
erilse, but no salmon. To fish this river we had to 
row, three miles up tn a light-built dory to the tide 

water pool; the’ time spent in making this morning 
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journey was one of the pleasantest of the day. The 
river is wide, rather sluggish, with few large boulders - 
_to hit upon, high, densely-wooded hills, dropping gently 
down to watls of rock which descend to the river’s 


edge. In places I noticed trees which had fallen or 
rather seemed to have been wrenched from their roots 
fully fifty fet. above the river’s bed. J was told that 
this was caused by the ice coming down in the spring 
freshets. The lights and shadows falling on the water 
from trees and rocks, painting its surface with varying 
tints of green and purple rising into harmonies of 
brown and red, made a picture never to be forgotten. 

It was on one of these forest excursions to un- 
known pleasures awaiting me in casting a fly, that I 
found, on arriving at the pool, I had lost my fly-book, 
containing leaders, etc. I told my guide to row back 
and see if we could find it. I remembered putting it 
in an outside pocket of my fishing jacket, on starting, 
but as the after part of a dory is rather limited, it must 
have worked itself out as I turned from side to side 
to take in the beauty of the scenery. After paddling 
slowly for about a mile, Tom remarked: “I thought 
I saw something floating like a chip about here. It 
might have been that book,” but we reached home with- 
out it. 

I got some more tackle from Halifax, after three 
days, in the meantime using a trout rod and small 
flies I had in a pocketbook. I told the youth of the 
place to search the edge of the river and offered a re- 
ward to the finder, but without results. Nine days 
after, without a particle of wind or ripple on the 
water, we started for the pool. After rowing about 
two miles, not thinking of the lost book, it suddenly 
came to my mind that we must be in the vicinity of 
the floating chip. I called Tom’s attention to the 
fact. He said: Too bad, that book must have cost 
$25; but you won’t find it, as it must be soaked and 
gone to the bottom. The boys have hunted and have 
not overlooked a stone, hoping to get that ‘fiver’.” 
In meditating upon my loss, I looked to the bottom 
of the river and spied my book. At first I thought it 
a red stone, but this stone had a stripe about in the 
middle, which I at once recognized as the elastic band. 

“Back water, Tom,” I cried. “There’s the book.” 
His answer was: “Well, gosh!” With the aid of a 
gaff we pulled it to the surface, out of five feet of 
water. But, alas! what a sad shame-faced book! On 
opening it and letting it shed a few tears of joy at 
getting back in my possession, the duplicity of the 
fly-makers was clearly exposed. Here were my beauti- 
ful silver-doctors mingling the blue of their hackles 
with the gaudy yellow of the Durham-rangers, and 
over both, like a pall, were cast the black and brown 
of the Dose and brown-fairies. I remembered the 
tackle dealer saying: “These are all made from the 
natural feathers and none dyed.” 

While fishing on this river at the Over Fall pool, 
with little success, the fish not rising to any of my 
flies, I saw on the opposite bank a boy of about fifteen 
years of age, doing good work; he took three grilse 
to my none. He was fishing with a birch rod cut 
out of the woods and I saw him put on a new tip which 
he cut from a tree behind him with a jack-knife, ty- 
ing it on the rod with a piece of string. Meeting him 
on my way home and knowing him to be the son of a 
guide, who .uided for a friend of mine, I asked him 
to show me the fly he was using in the morning. He 
laughed and said, “Certainly, Mr. W., I will give you 
the one I was using and you will kill some salmon. 
I lost two about 8 pounds each this morning, as these 
hooks are no good.” He took out of his jacket 
pocket a cheap penny memorandum book, in which 
were placed between the leaves the feathers of the 
Newfoundland jay and the small screech owl. Both 
were of a mixed color, from gray to black, producing 
a pepper and salt effect. From his trousers’ pocket 
he brought out a thin match box containing about a 
dozen small iron trout hooks with an eye in the shank, 
and sold in country stores at a cent apiece. Seating 
himself on the shingle, he selected a few feathers, which 
he tied to the hook with a piece of black thread— 
no body, nor gimp, nor feathers of the jungle cock for 
him. It took him about five minutes to make a fly, 
using more of the jay for the salmon fly, while the 
owl feathers were “killers” for grilse. Total cost for 
two flies, five cents! He had in his canoe nine grilse 
and one salmon, about 9 pounds, which he had taken 
the day previous, having camped at the pool over night. 
He had a companion, a younger brother about ten, 
who assisted when the fish were brought to land, by 
wading in and flopping them ashore by a dextrous 
upward fling. He used no gaff, perhaps not having the 
price of one. He sold this outfit, a second-hand trout 
reel, with a linen line, for $2 to some Baltimorean fish- 
ermen, for their collection after landing an 18-pound 
salmon! I gave him some good hooks and he went 
on his way rejoicing. I looked at my 75-cent flies, im- 
ported from the best makers in England, and felt some- 
thing was wrong. 

On going further up the country to Bay St. George, 

I entered the smoker of a Newfoundland passenger 
train. This train allows the fishermen to get on or off 
at any point on the line he desires, for a day’s sport 
at a pool; and stops for him at night on the return trip. 

If it is too dark, the fisherman has only to light a pine 
bough to have his whereabouts known. 

Speaking of gnats and the various varieties of insect 
life in the Newfoundland woods, I can only say, “they 
are fierce.” The black flies commence in the morning 
at 5 o'clock and keep it up till sundown, when they 
disappear and the mosquitoes arrive and stay with 
the sportsman till sunrise. At dawn the. sand-flies, not 

to be outdone, join in the chorus to show their sym 


. warden. 






pathy with their brethren. I have heard persons give 
this conundrum: “What do you suppose mosquitoes 
were ever made for?” - In Newfoundland they ask the 
same question as to sand-flies. The answer is: “| 
give it up.” : 

The solution.of the mosquito riddle applies to the 
fisherman’s. train. It is usually an hour or more late. 
On one occasion: :wanted to fish a pool and started 
for the statiom:to ‘be:onm time—the train had not been 
on time for two months—but that morning it left five 
minutes ahead of schedule. I noticed some fishermen 
gotten up with great care in the smoker, one especially 
his legs encased in wading stockings, over which wer: 
buckled canvas shoes, with hobnails, a heavy, woolen 
fishing jacket, a cloth cap, covered with flies of al! 
colors of the rainbow, a large fishing creel, two salmon 
rods, and a gaff large enough to gaff a tarpon. | 
wondered whether the salmon would take the fly to 
show their appreciation of the get up! The ther 
mometer in car registered 75 degrees. 

1 reached Stephensville Crossing—on the Bay S: 
George—on a perfect afternoon in July, and put up at 
the Bay St. George Hotel. The weather remained one 
of early September in the States, so cool, crisp and 
pure, that the mountains to the east in the far distance. 
tinted with blue and purple, looked as though they had 
been cut out of carboard and pasted against the sky. 
The Bay St. George in the middle distance emptying 
itself into the sea, its tiny billows crested with white 
and gently lapping the shore of a sandy beach, along 
which, on the rising ground, grew pine, birch and fir 
trees. To the northwest was a high, rocky headland 
jutting out into the Atlantic. 

The Bay St. George Hotel, or log cabin, I found most 
comfortable, all the furniture in the house being oi 
natural wood (no paint or polish), cosey lounging 
rooms, plenty of books and attractive engravings on 
the walls. After my farmhouse and camping experi- 
ences I could hardly realize that I was still in the 
wilds of the north! 

While conversing with some gentlemen at the hotel, 
interested in the fisheries, from St. Johns, I was told 
that the laws relating to the taking of salmon were 
sound in principle, but not carried into effect, as no 
poacher or illegal netter had been brought to trial in 
the capital, St. Johns. This gentleman stated that 
while fishing one of the rivers this season he had found 
a net extending out beyond the law limit. He told 
the owner he must take it up and place it where it 
belonged. The man seemed surprised and said no 
one had asked him to remove it before. When asked 
if the river warden had not noticed it, he replied: “He 
might have, but as his grandfather had always had 
nets there he supposed it was all right.” “How 
many quintals of salmon did he take?’ “About a 
hundred and twenty.” “How many did your father 
take in his time?” “About sixty.” “How many have 
you taken this season?” “About twenty.” “How 
many do you expect your son to take?” When I re- 
turned, I found the net taken up and placed where it 
belonged. I advised the Fish Commissioners to give 
that man $100 to stop netting and make him the river 
If this scheme was carried out at the mouth 
of all the rivers, tie salmon would become plentiful 
again in rivers that are now almost depleted by such 
means. 

Wh.le fishing a pool on Harry’s Brook I saw a large 
number of eels near the bank. The guide said they fol- 
lowed the salmon up the river and ate the spawn, and 
seemed pleased to see them. With a smile of satisfac- 
tion he said: “We will have eels for supper.” They 
caught all they wanted, using an old tin cracker box and 
the roe of a salmon tied to a string. They laughed when 
I offered them hooks, their process was a simple one. It 
consisted only of placing the cracker box under the water, 
tilting the edge to the level of the stream, throwing in 
the roe tied with a string. Soon they had the eels tug- 
ging at it, slowly drawing them to the edge of the can, 
they flopped them in. .We had eels for breakfast but I 
found them tough and stringy. They however would not 
touch smoked or broiled salmon till all the eels were 
eaten. 

To broil a salmon in the woods, cut a stick about five 
feet long, split the stick three feet down from the end, 
whittie out the center, take a salmon that has been hang- 
ing over the camp fire for two or three days, place it tail 
downward in the split stick, tie the upper end of the fish 
to the stick above the fish, jab the end in the ground in 
front of the fire and incline toward it; when done you 
have a dish fit for an epicure. 

The woods are certainly the place intended by thie 
Creator for man to live in. All the old fellows know 1 
and as the air softens the cool blasts of spring, they long 
to kick off the shackles of being tied to a desk and fle: 
to the woods, with its wonderful changes during twenty 
four hours. The early morning, the sun just topping the 
trees, the rushing river and woods of ever-changing 
beauty, the hot noon time, the buzzing of insects, the gos 
hawk chasing the kingfisher, the splash of leaping fish 
then evening twilight, the darkening of the forest, the cry 
of the lynx, the hooting of the great-horned owl, the ex- 
quisite night, with its invigorating air, the twinkling 
stars, shining above you, while you lie with your feet 
stretched out to the camp fire, listening to the tales spun 
by your men of the glories of the past. Take a trip next 
summer to this land of delight and you will experience 
all the moods of nature and see the glories ot God. If all 
the old men and middle-aged club men, the dyspeptic bank- 
ers or brokers who make an annual trip to some German 

watering place, would turn their faces toward Newfound- 
land and try a cure in the wilderness for the same period 
spent abroad. swing a salmon rod a few hours a day oF 
cast a fly-rod, eat good.salmon steak or trout just taken 
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and cooked over the camp fire, breathe in the invigorating 
air of the pine woods and live simply as men usually do 
in camp, I imagine most ailments would flee before such 
treatment, to be had at a third of the expense and the 
saving of all-cure doctor’s fees. On leaving the woods 
you can take the after-cure, as a upon abroad, 
by stopping a week or more at the Bay of Islands to rest 
under the big trees surrounding the most comfortable 
hotel, a mile from the station. As a part of the cure sys- 
tem is a walk before lunch, you can go to the station for 
the daily paper brought by the only train of the day. 
After lunch you can rest by feasting ewe eyes upon the 
most intensely interesting scenery in Newfoundland. The 
Humber Basin, whose gigantic hills run precipitously 
down to the deep fiord, the dark green waters lit up by 
rippling ripples of sunshine dancing on its surface, the 
freshness of the air, the valleys running between high 
mountains in the distance, with their purple crowned tops 
make a wonderful picture of beauty and sublimity. 

Into one of these valleys to the north empties the king 
of all Newfoundland rivers, the Humber, with its ever- 
rushing and swirling current running between rocky and 
wooded banks, and its wonderful waterfall with salmon 
leaping on its surface. On your homeward journey stop 
at the Spruce Brook log cabin on Harry’s Brook. Here 
we have another log cabin hotel similar to the one on the 
Bay of St. George. This was the first one started in 
Newfoundland and was looked upon by the inhabitants as 
ai! innovation, as it was the first attempt at a sportsman’s 
home on the island. It is about two hours by rail from 
the Bay of Islands, facing a great inland lake, from which 
runs Harry’s Brook, As the train hauls up at the Spruce 
Brook Station, after passing through a wilderness of 
beech, pine and fir, suddenly the eye is treated to a blaze 
of color by the flower gardens surrounding the hotel. I 
have seldom experienced such a thrill of delight as 
passed over me on beholding this garden, dropped, as it 
were, from heaven, to give glory to the center of what 
otherwise might be called a howling wilderness. 

C. D. B. W. 


BaByLon, L. I. 


The Golly Brook Case. 


From the Utica, N. Y., Press, Nov. 14. 


County Jupce PritcHarp yesterday afternoon handed 
down his decision in the case of the people against Elliott 
©. Worden, the Rome attorney, who was convicted of 
violation of section 156 of the New York State forest, 
fish and game laws July 18 last, and was later convicted 
i the Rome City Court on complaint of M. R. Brigham, 
secretary of the Rome Forest, Fish and Game Association. 
Mr. Worden was determined to fight the proceedings 
against him, and after being convicted in the Rome court, 
he appealed his case to the County Court, and has been 
rewarded with a decision in his favor. The case created 
considerable attention in Rome, because it was at first 
supposed to be a joke on Mr. Worden, but it proved to 
be more serious when taken up by the Game Association, 
and a number of attorneys and sportsmen interested 
themselves in it. Mr. Worden claimed he had permission 
to fish where he did and that the stream, Golly Brook, in 
the town of Lee, was not affected by section 156, and as 
proof he presented sections governing the size .of the 
streams. Judge Pritchard’s decision is as follows: 

Oneida County Court.—The People of the State of New York, 
respondent, vs. Elliott O. Worden, appellant. Elliott O. 
Worden in person and M. H. Powers of counsel for the appell- 
ant. E. M. Willis, district attorney, and H. C. Wiggins of 
counsel for the respondent. Pritchard, County Judge. 

On the 22d day of August, 1905, the defendant was 
convicted by the City Court of Rome of a misdemeanor. 
The offense charged is a violation of section 156 of the 
Forest, Fish and Game law in that the defendant on or 
about the 18th day of July, 1905, fished in Golly Brook, 
in the town of Lee. There is an appeal from such con- 
viction. The law claimed to have been violated is as fol- 
lows: 

Section 156—Closed Season Established in Towns. 
“The Commission may, upon the request of a majority of 
the Town Board of any town in which fish have been or 
shall be placed at the expense of the State, prohibit or 
regulate the taking of fish from public inland waters 
therein for not exceeding five years from the first day of 
May next after such fish have been furnished. At least 
thirty days before such prohibition or regulation shall 
take effect a copy of the same shall be filed in the office 
of the clerk of the town to which such prohibition or 
regulation applies, and printed copies thereof, at least 
one foot square, shall be posted along the shores of the 
waters affected, not more than fifty rods apart. Whoever 
shall violate or attempt to violate any such prohibition 
or regulation is guilty of a misdemeanor, and in addition 
thereto shall be liable to a penalty of $60 for each viola- 
tion, and an additional penalty of $5 for each fish taken 
or possessed in violation of this sectior.” 

It appears from the evidence that Golly Brook is a 
small stream, ranging from three to ten feet wide, and 
varies from four to twenty inches in depth. It rises in 
the town of Lee and flows through part of the town of 
Rome into Canada Creek, and is about two miles long. 

The appellant sets forth several grounds for the re- 
versal of the judgment of conviction, among them that 
the information and the proof upon the trial did not show 
that a crime had been committeed, and claims that Golly 
Brook is not public inland waters within the meaning of 
section 156. 

Under no definition of any lexicographer, text-writer, 
statute or case does Golly Brook come within the defini- 
tion of “public water,” but the respondent claims that it 
comes within that meaning by virtue of the construction 
that should be placed upon the Forest, Fish and Game 
law, and further that it has become public waters within 
the meaning of the section by virtue of a dedication .by 
John Golly some time between 1883 and 1888. Then the 
decision of this appeal involves a construction of the 
Forest, Fish and Game law as to the words “public in- 
land waters,” and as to whether. the words and acts of 
John Golly are sufficient to dedicate it to public use. 

_ Under the definitions found in the cases the term “pub- 
lic waters” is quite well defined, and the words as used in 
this statute are so plain that they hardly need a construc- 
tion. The rule as to the construction of the penal statutes 
1s that they shall be strictly construed. 

There is no doubt ahout the power of the Legislature 








to regulate and prohibit fishing, even in private streams. 

People v. Doxtater, 75 Hun, 472. 

The question in this case is, did it do so? 

It is argued on the part of the respondent that it was 
the intention of the Legislature to place a meaning upon 
the term “public inland waters” that would include all 
streams which had been stocked by the State or at its ex- 
pense, and that without including within that term such 
streams as Golly Brook the statute would be nugatory, 
and that it is necessary to include such streams as ‘Golly 
Brook under the term “public inland waters” for the-pur- 
pose of carrying into effect the Forest, Fish and Game 
law. I do not think that such contention is well founded. 
If such were the case, then the State might stock’ any 
stream within the State of New York with trout fry, and 
that act: would make that stream public water as far as the 
provisions of that act are concerned, because there is 
nothing in the section which provides for any consent by 
the owner of the private waters. 

The contention of the respondent that the provision of 
the law would be null and void and ineffective if such a 
construction were not put upon section 156, is not well 
founded, because there are many streams within the-State 
which come under the head of public inland waters, either 
by reason of their natural capacity or by statute. : 

The rule of statutory construction of penal statutes is 
well set forth by Justice Greene in People v. Hall, 8 
App. Div. 15, as follows: 


“The purpose of this statute is to make it a criminal 
offense, and therefore an offense against the people at 
large, for one to enter upon the lands of another, who 
has complied with the conditions prescribed, for the pur- 
pose of shooting wild birds or animals, or of fishing in 
the pond, lake or streams thereon. Evidently, the provi- 
sions referred to are of a highly penal character, and by 
all canons of construction, they must be strictly con- 
strued, and not be extended by implication.” 

My attention has not been called to a single case which 
sO construes a penal statute so as to make an act which 
is innocent at common law a crime, unless the language 
of the statute justified such construction. 

It is further contended on the part of the respondent 
that the fact that John Golly at some time prior to 1888 
permitted some one who was acting for the State to put 
fry in Golly Brook on his premises made it “public 
waters” by virtue of the Forest, Fish and Game laws. 

Section 212 of the Forest, Fish and Game law, which is 
a part of the Private Park article thereof, at that time 
did not contain the proviso which it now contains, and 
which reads as follows: 

“Provided, however, that all waters heretofore stocked 
by the State, or which may hereafter be stocked by the 
State from any of the hatcheries, hatching stations, or by 
fish furnished at the expense of the State, shall be and 
remain open to the public to fish therein the same as 
though the private park law had never existed. But 
nothing herein contained shall be construed as affecting 
any rights now existing of persons owning lands or hold- 
ing leases of private grounds, waters or parks prior to 
the passage of this act.” 

That proviso was added by chapter 319 of the laws of 
1896. Prior to this amendment there was nothing in the 
Forest, Fish and Game laws, nor in any other. statute 
which provided that waters stocked by the State would 
be created public waters, and at the time that John Golly 
permitted this trout fry to be put into Golly Brook the 
common law was in effect. 

Section 156 of the Forest, Fish and Game law has been 
three times under legislative consideration, and if the 
Legislature intended that “public inland waters” should 
mean all inland waters it had ample opportunity to ex- 
press itself in the statute. Having deliberately failed to 
express itself, I do not think that it is the duty of a court 
in a criminal action to place that meaning upon it. 

In the case of Rockefeller v. Lamora, 85 App. Div., 262, 
which was an action under the “private park” article of 
the Forest, Fish and Game law, the court says: 

“The Legislature could not authorize the State Fish 
Commissioners to enter upon a man’s private fishery, 
without his knowledge and consent, and deposit therein 
fish hatched by the State and thus convert his property 
to public use and destroy his private rights. This would 
be taking private property for public use without just 
compensation. * * * The owner of a stream could 
doubtless dedicate it to public use, as he could his lands 
for a public highway, but this imports consent on his part 
and a bargain entered into between him and the public 
authorities. * * * Our interpretation of the statute is 
that the stocking of streams and waters, the beds and 
adjacent lands of which are owned by an individual or 
corporation, in order to give the right to the public to 
fish therein, must be with the consent of the owner or of 
one having a right of fishery therein, and that only the 
particular stream, lake or pond thus stocked is so made 
publicly, and that such stocked does not open to the pub- 
lic streams to which they may be tributary, and that this 
stocking of such a stream by the State and the owners 
above or below does not have the effect of opening to 
the public that part of the stream situated on lands of an 
owner who has not consented to such dedication, and 
that the public is not permitted to follow migrations of 
the fish and take them in that part of the stream on pri- 
vate lands without the owner’s consent.” 

That opinion was by Justice Houghton. 

In the same case, 96 App. Div., 91, Justice Chase reiter- 
ates the same language. It will be seen from that lan- 
guage that in order to dedicate this stream to public use 
by John Golly, there must be the same formality as in 
dedicating lands for public highways. Two things are 
necessary for the dedication of private property to public 
use. 

First—The intention or acts, which amount to the same 
thing, of the true owner to give the use of his real estate 
to the public. 

Second—Acceptance of such gift by the public. 

At the time the fish fry were put in Golly Brook, which 
is claimed to create a dedication in this case, there was 
no law which implied that the putting in of such fry, sup- 
plied at the expense of the State, would convert the 
stream to public use. 

The section of the Private Park act, as above stated, 
was not then a law, and the dedication must have been a 
common law one. There is no evidence in this case suffi- 
cient to show an intention on the part of John Golly to 
open up the stream over his lands to public use, and there 


is no evidence that the public accepted it, or that it was 
ever used by the public under such act. The following is 
the testimony on the subject: 

“I am familiar with Golly Brook. I knew John Golly 
in his lifetime. He was my uncle. I know where the 
lived and where his farm was. Golly Brook runs through 
it. I went there to his farm several times. I went there 
at some time and took fish there. I can’t remember when 
it was, but it was some time between 1883 and 1888. They 
were trout—some rainbow and brown fingerlings. I got 
them from the State. I had some talk with John Golly. 
I bade good morning and I said that I had some fish. He 
came and peeked into the can, and said it was a shame 
they could not get to some size before they caught them 
out. We took them down to the brook and put them in. 
It was Golly Brook. He was there when I put them in.” 

There is no other evidence of dedication or consent. 
Fish were put in Golly Brook several times after, but 
there is no evidence of any knowledge or consent on the 
part of the then owners. 

In order to sustain a criminal prosecution I think the 
evidence on this point should be clear and specific. To 
hold that such an act, as testified to, was a dedication of 
private property for public use, upon the evidence in this 
case, would be to jeopardize title to private property. 
Further, a dedication must be by the true owner. John 
Golly, at the time of the claimed consent, held the title 
to the land in question, but it was subject to mortgage 
which had been given by him, and which was afterward 
foreclosed, cutting off all such rights in the premises as 
he might have had. 

I think the term “public inland waters,” as used in sec- 
tion 156, is not broad enough to include streams like 
Golly Brook, and that the evidence in this case does not 
show the commission of the offense charged in that sec- 
tion by this defendant. 

The judgment of conviction is, therefore, reversed. 





Do Fishes Shed Their Scales? 


THIS question is asked by Dr. Marett Tims in the 
course of a paper on the development of fish-scales, pub- 
lished in the latest issue of the Quarterly Journal of 
Microscopical Science. The author leads up to this ques- 
tion by referring to the theory that the age of fishes can 
be determined by counting the number of lines of growth 
in their scales. This theory he is disinclined to support, 
one of his reasons being that scales first develop at dif- 
ferent periods in different parts of a fish’s body, so that 
if any comparison be made of their lines of growth the 
scales should be taken from the same region. This, 
however, is a minor objection, and of but little import- 
ance in comparison to the question as to whether the 
scales are periodically shed and renewed. The author 
states that experienced fishermen on the east coast of 
Scotland are fully convinced that such “moulting” does 
take place, more especially among fishes that have re- 
cently spawned. It is said to be specially noticeable in 
the herring; and the author remarks that, in view of 
the ease with which the scales of that fish become de- 
tached, such a replacement would, prima facie, seem to 
be highly probable. Even if such shedding and replace- 
ment does take place, it might be urged that it need not 
necessarily invalidate the value of the rings of growth 
as an age test, as the scales might be reproduced with 
the same number of growth lines as those they replaced. 
This Dr. Tims is disposed to regard as an improbable 
supposition; but it may be pointed out that, so far as 
we are aware, the scales on any region of an individual 
fish’s body always have the same number of rings, thus 
suggesting that if they are shed they are renewed in the 
exact likeness of their predecessors. Information from 
anglers who may be able to throw any definite light on 
this subject from direct personal observation would be 
of interest—London Field. 


Are Fishes Deaf? 


TRAVELING through South Malabar I reached the 
village of Kundotti, which is one of the centers of the 
Moplah community in that district. Close to the 
Moplah mosque there is a tank used for bathing and 
washing. The public road adjoins the tank, which has 
a parapet wall on all its four sides, and rough stone 
steps lead down on all sides to the water, some ten feet 
or twelve feet below the level of the ground. When 
some Moplahs asked me if I would like to see the 
fish in the tank I went and looked over the parapet wall, 

“but nothing was to be seén except the water. Then 
some of the Moplahs clapped their hands, and almost 
immediately afterward a number of large murrel rose to 
the surface. A fowl was thereupon thrown into the tank, 
and was torn to pieces by the fish. In this case vibra- 
tions may have been communicated to the water by the 
feet approaching it, but, if so, similar vibrations must 
have been communicated all day and every day by the 
feet of persons using, or passing by, the tank. Even if 
vibrations were communicated, there was certainly no 
sign of the fish until they were invited by the clapping 
of hands to their gruesome dinner, and the fowl was 
not thrown into the tank until after the fish appeared. 
It seems impossible that the clapping of hands com- 
municated any vibrations to the water, or, if it did, that 
vibrations would have differed from other vibrations so 
as to be interpreted by the fish as a signal. If, then, 
fishes are deaf, how came these murrel to understand 
the invitation given them?—Wontiga in London Field. 


Chicago Fly-Casting Club. 


THE first reunion and banquet of the Club was held on 
Monday evening of this week at the Sherman House. 





All communications for Forest AND STREAM must be 
directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York, tg 
receive attention. We have no other office, 
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Co-Operation on the Delaware. 


Tue upper Delaware River is an ideal stream for the 
fishermen. Having its source in pure mountain streams, 
its waters flow clear and undefiled, here and there dash- 
ing over rapids and anon forming into pools where the 
sunlight glistens or where the waters lie dark under 
the shadows of the overhanging trees. Realizing the 
capabilities of the Delaware, the Legislatures of the 
three States bordering on its shores have passed legis- 
lation forbiding the use of all destructive appliances 
for fishing in so much of the river as lies above Trenton 
Falls, leaving the rod and line of the angler as the 
only legal method by which fish can be taken. 

Under the protecting xgis of the law, the fish should 
multiply wonderfully and the river afford as fine sport 
as any stream in the eastern section of the country; 
but there is no Eden without a serpent, and in spite 
of the protective laws the fish pirates have done much 
destructive work in depleting the waters of the Dela- 
ware of fish. With the organization of the Depart- 
ment of Fisheries of Pennsylvania two years ago, more 
energetic measures were taken in the line of protec- 
tion and for breaking up the evil practices of the vio- 
lators of the fish laws. Correspondence was entered 
into with the Fish Commission of New York and New 
Jersey and those officials promptly signified their as- 
sent to co-operate with the Pennsylvania authorities in 
breaking up the piracy on the boundary river. 

The first case to come up was that of a sturgeon 
fisher in the lower Delaware. Caught red-handed in the 
act of taking immature sturgeon, he escaped from a 
Pennsylvania warden, who was in a rowboat, by the 
superior speed ot his naphtha launch. A telegram to 
a New Jersey warden was swifter than a naphtha launch 
engine, and on landing in New Jersey the pirate found 
himself in the hands of a New Jersey warden. From 
the insecure lockup in which he was placed the man 
escaped during the night and hurried to his home in 
Pennsylvania only to find a Pennsylvania warden closé 
upon his heels. Panic striken, he went to Delaware 
where a letter from his wife informed him that a 
requisition from the Governor of Pennsylvania would 
be sent to the Governor of Delaware asking for his 
return. With such a prospect before him, the man con- 
cluded, like Davie Crocket’s coon, to come down, so 
he surrendered to the Pennsylvania warden and paid 
his fine. 

Last fall Mr. J. S. Whipple, Forest, Fish and Game 
Commissioner of New York, notified the Department 
of Pennsylvania that eel baskets were being placed in 
the Delaware River in the waters lying between New 
York and Pennsylvania. The officials of the Erie Rail- 
road also sent word that an eel weir was reported in 
the Delaware River near one of their stations. Both 
the New York officials and the railroad authorities of- 
fered to co-operate in clearing the river and the De- 
partment of Pennsylvania promptly sent two wardens 
to the spot. On reaching the river at Matamoras, the 
wardens discovered several eel baskets in the river 
with stone dams almost entirely closing the stream so 
that nothing could descend while the eel baskets were 
of a type that would permit little or nothing in the 
way of fish life to get through. Ostensibly built for 
the taking of eels, which fish, the builders said, are so 
very destructive to fish life, there was little that went 
into the baskets that was not kept by the operators. 

From one basket, it was currently reported, five 
hundred pounds of rock bass had been taken in a night, 
while upon the slats of all of them were stranded num- 
bers of young shad, caught in their efforts to descend 
the stream. The Pennsylvania wardens one night 
watched the baskets near the Pennsylvania shore and 
when they had sufficient evidence to convict the fishers, 
started to arrest the violators who turned out to be 
R. R. Bowley and W. A. Bond, of Port Jervis, New 
York. 

Not a boat could the wardens secure to take them 
out to the basket as every boat owner seemed to be 
in sympathy with the operators of the fish basket. 
Finding that they were detected the two men fled to 
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the New York shore, where they were arrested by the 
New York wardens, who turned them over to the 
Pennsylvania officials who had hurried over after them 
over the bridge. 

Unfortunately, the two men could not be held under 
Pennsylvania warrants as they were in the jurisdiction 
of New York, and their attorneys advised them not to 
retr-rn to Pennsylvania for trial. The wardens _tele- 
giaphed their find and a special deputy was sent from 
the Department to the spot. A warrant was sworn 
out for the two men and to this was attached the testi- 
mony of the wardens as to the guilt of the men who 
fished the basket and a requisition was asked for by 
the District Attorney of Pike county. 

The deputy brought this request to Harrisburg when 
it was taken in charge by Mr. William E. Meehan, 
the Commissioner of Fisheries, who presented it to 
Governor Pennypacker. who promptly granted it. 
Armed with this requisition the sheriff of Pike county 
went to Albany, where New York Commissioner 
Whipple took him to Governor Higgins who promptly 
signed the requisition. When the two men learned that 
the wardens were backed up by the authorities of the 
two greatest States in the Union, they concluded that 
the easiest and best way out of it was to go before the 
Justice of the Peace, in Matamoras in Pennsylvania, 
plead guilty and pay their fine of $50 each. 

This was the first move in the decided steps that the 
joint authorities of Pennsylvania, New York and New 
Jersey intend to take in clearing the Delaware River 
of the violators of the fish laws. In the recent cases 
the Pennsylvania authorities are loud in their praise 
of the. support that was accorded them by the New 
York authorities and the officials of the railroads. It 
is hoped that this severe lesson will do much to abolish 
the eel baskets in the upper Delaware, thus giving 
the young shad a chance to return to the sea, making 
clear stream for the lordly salmon with which it is 
hoped to stock the stream, and leave for the angler 
the gamy bass or its not less gamy companion, the pike 
perch. 





An Angler’s Golden Wedding. 


Tue St. Louis Republican of Nov. 22 contains a note 
which we are sure will be interesting to the many ang- 
ling friends of the author of “When, Where and How 
to Catch Fish on the East Coast of Florida”: 

“Yesterday was the fiftieth wedding anniversary, the 
‘golden wedding,’ of Mr. and Mrs. William H. Gregg, 
No. 3013 Pine street. While scores of friends remem- 
bered the occasion and the house was flooded with flow- 
ers, many gifts in the precious metal, and telegrams and 
notes of congratulation, the day was most informally 
observed by Mr. and Mrs. Gregg, a family dinner at 6 
in the evening being the only festivity. Mrs. Gregg is 
not in the best of health, which precluded a larger and 
more general function, which they had expected might 
include all their many St. Louis friends. 

“Mrs. Gregg was Miss Orian Thompson fifty years 
ago, and belonged to one of the best known and most 
representative families of the city. On Oct. 22 she was 
sixty-nine years old, Mr. Gregg is five years older. 

“This interesting couple, who have been identified with 
the best social and business interests of St. Louis for 
half a century, travel a great deal. They go each winter 
to Florida, where Mr. Gregg has long owned a fine steam 
yacht, the Orian, and on board of which he spends many 
happy hours. He has explored the Florida waters from 
one end to the other, and has written several treatises on 
the fish of Florida, which have given to him a prominent 
place ameng writers of Waltonian lore. His book on 
the tarpon and some of its kindred is authority. Mr. and 
Mrs. Gregg spend their summers about as far north as 
they go south in the winter. They own a commodious 
cottage in Canada, in the Province of Ontario, at the 
picturesque little point Pennatanguishene, where the hos- 
pitality of “Cedar Knoll.” as it is called is far famed. 

The dinner party guests last evening consisted only of 
members of the Gregg family. They are Mr. and Mrs. 
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Charles Hayes, of Canada, who arrived this week for 
the celebration; Mr. and Mrs. Norris B. Gregg, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ezra Hunt Dyer, Mr. and Mrs. Will Gregg, Mics 
Orian Gregg and the couple’s seven grandchildren,” 





More Light on the Carp Controversy. 


Dr. Ronert T. Morris, of this city, informed us that 
he had had a discussion on the carp question with the 
Prince of Colloredo-Mannsfield while the latter was in 
this city on a visit, and that the Prince had informed him 
that on his estates the balance of nature in carp waters 
is managed very well by the pike. 

The Prince subsequently informed a Forest ayp 
STREAM representative that while he would be very glad 
to give some expression of his opinion on the question 
he wished first to read in Forest AND STREAM the dis. 
cussion that has been running through several issues 
and this he would not haye time to do until his return to 
Austria, when he promised to give facts and figures from 
the statistics in his library at home for the information 
of our readers. He sailed for home on the 28th inst 
Among other things he said: 

“Not having with me some statistical notes about carp 
breeding and their relation, as in number, etc., to the 
pike when stocked as in our country, I could only give 
very short and valueless information on this subject. 
After reviewing the discussion relating to the carp and 
the nature of the complaints and their causes, it will then 
give me great pleasure to write a few detailed notes, 
which would, perhaps, be of some interest, and this I will 
do as soon as I arrive home in Austria. 

“It is quite true that we succeed in preventing the carp 
from multiplying through the pike (Esox lucius), and 
the Hungarian pike or fogos; and that the places where 
we keep the carp for breeding purposes must be kept en- 
tirely free from the pike, but this is only the case in lakes 
or artificial ponds, and I doubt very much if it would 
have any considerable effect in running waters.” 





The Carp to Stay. 


Prince’s Bay, N. Y.—Editor Forest and Stream: In 
the issue of Forest AND STREAM of Nov. 18 I read the 
carp story. I do not believe it is a story; I put it down 
as an actual fact. Here in our little village a man has 
on his estate a small pond, and he has in every way tried 
to rid it of carp; he has even, after leaving the pond 
drained for some time, covered the bottom with lime 
and then let the water in slowly; but the quick-lime 
process did not kill the germs; they are in the pond yet, 
and I agree with W. O. Watson “the carp is here to 
stay.” At this time, when some people are praising the 
qualities of carp, I wish Forest AND STREAM would re- 
publish the fact about the man that was black bass fish- 
ing and caught a carp, put a willow twig through his 
gills and stuck the twig in the mud beside the river, 
Four years afterward; going by the same spot, he noticed 
the willow had taken root and the carp was in the top 
of the tree alive and well. Of course, there are more 
details to this fact, and if you cannot recall the circum- 
stances I think I can rewrite it word for word. *** 





New York League, 


SeNnEcA Fatts, N. Y.—We want you one and all, and 
if you have at heart the objects for which the League was 
formed, a hearty welcome awaits you. Our next annual 
meeting wi!l he held at Syracuse on Dec. 7, 1905, and we 
hope for a full representation from all parts of the State. 
Won't you see that your particular section is represented 
at that meeting, either by an organized club, or by indi- 
vidual sportsmen? Full information and_ application 
blanks will be sent you by either our secretary or the 
undersigned. We want every county in the State repre- 
sented. Do not delay action but let us hear from you at 
once. If unable to perfect organization so soon, come to 
the meeting and thus lend strength to the cause. 

Ernest G. Gou tp, Seretary. 





THE KING’S CUP. 

King Epwarp VII. of Great Britain has become a 
patron of American sport. The presenting of the cup, of 
which he has made the New York Y. C. custodian, to be 
raced for annually off Newport, is a very gracious act, 
and it has immediately given him a place in the hearts of 
all American yachtsmen. 

From the remarks made by Commodore Bourne at the 
special meeting of the New York Y. C. on last Monday 
evening, it is easy to trace the course of events which led 
up to the presentation of the trophy by His Majesty. 

When the foreign entries in the trans-Atlantic race for 
the German Emperor's Ocean Cup arrived at New York, 
their owners received cards and-invitations for all the 
good clvbs in town extending the courtesies’ to them. 
Among the visitors was Lord Crawford, owner of the 
fine British auxiliary Valhalla. Lord Crawford spent the 
larger part of his time at the New York Y. C. He was 
interested in the fine library and the magnificent collec- 
tion of models; and then again he found there many men 
with whem he had much in cemmon,. Ina word, the club 
house and its atmosphere proved to be most congenial. 


Many of the club members got to know him well and all 
wer: attracted by his charm of manner his unassuming 
ways and his wide knowledge of the sea. Lord Craw- 
ford’s contact with the members enabled him to learn 
their desires, ambitions and hopes in so far as the club 
and its future was concerned, and he perhaps was better 
able to advise King Edward regarding the trophy, which 
he has just presented, than any other Englishman that 
has ever visited here. 

The conditions governing the trophy are sufficiently 
clear to avoid complications, yet explicit enough to insure 
good clean racing. 

As the annual contests will take place off Newport 
during the cruise, this will make the cruise a more pop- 
ular cne than ever, and intrenches Newport more firmly 
as a great yachting center. 

Schooners and sloops of about 6oft. waterline are now 
finding favor in the eyes of those building new vessels, 
and the conditions permit such craft to compete. 

The whole idea was a very happy one and we hope the 
consummation of the project .will be as satisfactory as 
was its conception by King Edward and Lord Crawford. 


It is pertinent to recall that King Edward, then Prince 
of Wales, was at the head of the Royal Yacht Squadron 
when the Dunraven episode occurred; and his attitude in 
presenting this cup’ is a complete vindication of the New 
York Y. C. in connection with that unfortunate affair. if, 
indeed, any was necessary so far as he was concerned. 


AN OCEAN RACE FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO 
HONOLULU. 


INTEREST in ocean racing has extended to the Pacific 
coast and on June next a fleet of yachts hailing from the 
Hawaiian Islands and California ports will start on the 
2,100-mile race from San Francisco to Honolulu. 

While there are many enthusiasts who indulge in yacht- 
ing on the Pacific, the sport has hardly made the progress 
there that it has in the East, and the fleet will not 
rival the one which sailed from Sandy Hook last May 
in the race across the Atlantic for the Kaiser’s Ocean 
Cup. However, it is just such races as this thet will lay 
the foundation for a large fleet of off-shore cruisers, and 
the more men that support it and do their part as indt- 
viduals the .greater the success the first race will b 
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In this race there are no restrictions as to size or type, 
for the list of possible contestants is so small that re- 
stricicns could hardly be drawn that would not bar some 
boats. | 16) @ 

Size is not so important a factor if the boats are sound 
and well equipped. It will be a less hazardous trip than 
the one across the Atlantic, and at the time the race takes 
place there is little or no danger of the starters encoun- 
tering boisterous or dangerous weather, and the unfail- 
ing trade winds assure a quick passage. 

Tis race should greatly promote interest in yachting 
on the Pacific, and it is quite probable that a match from 
San lrancisco to the Hawatian Islands will become an 
annual event. 


King Edward VII. Presents New 
York Y. C. with a Cup. 


At a special meeting of the New York Y. C., held on 
Monday evening, Nov. 27, Commodore F. G. Bourne, who 
presided, announced that King Edward VII. had pre- 
sented the organization with a cup, which will be raced 
for annually off Newport. 

There were over 100 members present, and the an- 
nouncement was a great surprise, and all were most en- 
thusiastie regarding the King’s very courteous act, and 
the sentiment marking the acceptance was of the proper 
sort. 

In addressing the members present Commodore Bourne 
said : 

“Some time ago I received an informal and confidential 
letter from Lord Crawford informing me that it was His 
Majesty’s desire to present a cup to the New York Y. C., 
to be sailed for annually under terms and conditions to be 
formulated, and asking my co-operation in order to arrive 
at a set of rules, or regulations, which would at the same 
time carry out His Majesty’s object and be agreeable to 
the New York Y 


“Thereupon some exchange of communications took 
place between. us and rules and regulations of the char- 
acter I have mentioned were formulated, and I have re- 
ceived from Lord Crawford a letter in which he says: 
‘It is, therefore, my pleasing duty on behalf of His 
Majesty to inform you formally that it is his desire to 


present a cup to the New York Y. C., which shall be com- * 


peted for annually by yachts belonging to any American 
yacht club of good standing, subject to the rules and 
regulations sent.’ 

“The rules and regulations referred to by Lord Craw- 
ford as being desired by the King and as constituting the 
terms and conditions of the gift will be laid before you. 

“Tt is proper for me to say to the club that’ I have ex 
amined them with very great care and that, while they 
embrace everything which His Majesty desired in order 
to carry out the real intention of his gift, yet nothing can 
exceed the courtesy and liberality of spirit with which 
His Majesty has received such suggestions as I thought 
it wise to make concerning the form of the rules. I wish 
to say to the members of the club that the rules and regu- 
lations are such as to receive my very hearty approval, 
and that I do not doubt they will commend themselves to 
the club as being wise and eminently fitted to secure a 
permanent and lasting success for a racing event which 
we all cannot but regard as one of very great import- 
ance.” 

The conditions governing the races, which amounts to 
a deed. of gift, are as follows: 

1. This cup is to be known as “The King’s Cup.” 

2. The cup shall be forever held by the New York Y. 
C., to be sailed for annually. The name of each yacht 
winning it and the name of her owner shall be suitably 
inscribed thereon, and each winning yacht shall receive 
from the New York Y. C. a suitable medal or other 
trophy to commemorate her victory. 

3. Races for this cup shall be sailed under the racing 
rules of the New York Y. C. as the same shall be from 
time to time in force, including the rules for measure- 
ment and time allowance, except as otherwise provided in 
these terms and conditions. 

4. Any yacht belonging to any yacht club in the United 
States in good standing shall be eligible to enter in these 


races, provided, that, in the case of a single-masted ves- 
sel, she shall be of a waterline length of not less than 
soft., and that, in the case of a vessel of more than one 
mast, she shall be of a waterline length of not less than 
6oft., but these limitations of dimensions may be from 
time to time altered by the unanimous action of the flag 
officers of the New York Y. C. taken not less than ten 
months prior to the race to which such alterations shall 
be applicable. 

5. Lhe courses and dates and any other conditions of 
the races not inconsistent with these conditions or with 
the racing rules «{ tiie New York Y. C. shall be deter- 
mined from time to time by the flag officers of that club, 
but, unless circumstances shall arise which in the judg- 
ment of the flag officers make it inexpedient to do so, the 
races shall preferably take place over one of the courses 
off Newport during the annual squadron cruise of the 
club. 

6. All races for this cup shall be sailed without time 
limit. 

7. Entries for these races must be in writing, and must 
be lodged with the Regatta Committee of the New York 
Y. C. not later than forty-eight hours before the time of 
starting 

Ex-Commodore Lewis Cass Ledyard moved that the 
following vote of thanks be offered. This was Seconded 
by ex-Commodore J. P. Morgan and it was unanimously 
adopted : 

“The New York Y. C. desires to express its very deep 
appreciation of the gift of His Majesty, King Edward 
VIL., of the cup to be known as “The King’s Cup,’ and 
accepts the terms and conditions of the gift. 

“The club recognizes with sincere gratitude the honor 
thus bestowed upon it. ; 

“His Majesty’s keen interest in the sport has ever been 
regarded with admiration by American yachtsmen; and 
his powerful influence in maintaining its best standards 
and highest traditions has been as effective in American 
as in English waters. 

“The club will always cherish with pride the trophy 
thus committed to its trust.” 

Mr. George A. Cormack, secretary, cabled this resolu- 
tion to King Edward after the meeting had adjourned. 
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HOUSEBOATS AND HOUSEBOATING 


BY ALBERT BRADLEE HUNT, 


Yachting Editor of Forest and Stream. 


A volume devoted to a new outdoor field, which has for its purpose three objects: 


First—To make known the opportunities American waters afford for enjoyment of houseboating life. 

Second—To properly present the development which houseboating has attained in this country. 

Third—To set forth the advantages and pleasures of houseboating in so truthful a manner that others 
may become interested in the pastime. 





Illustration from “Houseboats and Houseboating.” 


The book will make a unique and most attractive holiday gift. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., - 





The book contains forty 
specially prepared articles 
by owners and designers 
of well-known houseboats, 
and is beautifully illus- 
trated with nearly 200 
line and halftone repro- 
ductions of plans and ex- 
teriors and interiors. A 
most interesting chapter 
is devoted to houseboat- 
ing in England, where the 
sport is one of the most 
delightful features of out- 
door life. 

The bock has been 
carefully prepared by Mr. 
ALBERT BRADLEE Hunt, 
a well known authority 
on the subject. 

The work is printed on 
extra heavy coated paper, 
and is bound in olive 
green buckram. The 
price is $3.00 net. 

(Postage 34 cents.) 


346 Broadway, New York. 
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An Auxiliary Cruising Yawl. 


THE most popular of the moderate sized cruisers to-day 
are the auxiliary sloops and yawls of about 35ft. water- 
line. We present this week the plans of a cruising yawl 
37ft. waterline. She was designed by Mr. Morgan Barney 
and will be built in one of the big yards near New York 
this winter. 

The boat has a very fairly sharp section, is of moderate 
draft and has a small sail plan. -It is the intention of the 
owner, who will use the boat for cruising Long Island 
and the Maine coast, to carry but two paid hands. While 
the boat was not designed for racing, should her owner 
care to participate in any matches or squadron runs, she 
would measure in the 33it. class. 

The cockpit is 1oft. long and the cabin house is 2oft. 

6in long. On the port side of the cabin house is a com- 

panionway which gives access to the compartment in 
which is located the boat’s power equipment, which con- 
sists of a 12 horsepower gasolene motor. The gasolene 
tanks are under the cockpit. A water-tight bulkhead 
separates the space given over to the engine, etc., from 
the living quarters of the boat. 

On the starboard side of the cockpit is another com- 
panionway which leads to the main cabin oft. long. On 
either side are wide berths, and in front are transoms. 
On the port side is a sideboard with a locker above. Op- 
posite, on the port side, is a toilet room 2ft. 6in. wide 
with patent closet and folding wash basin. 

The owner’s rogm on the starboard side is 7ft. long. 
Beside the berth there is 2 bureau and a folding basin. 
On the port side is another smaller sleeping cabin which 
must: also be used as a passageway for anyone passing 
from the main saloon to the galley. The galley is 4ft. 
long and extends the width of the boat. The forecastle 
has accommodations for two men. 

In the cabins the interior finish is butternut with 
mahogany trim, The underside of the cabin top is of 
white enamel. 

The boat is planked with yellow pine 1%4in. thick and 
the frames, keel, stem, etc., are of oak. Every third frame 
is sawed and doubled, and intermediate frames are steam 
bent. The cabin house, plank sheer, covering board, sky- 
light, hatches, cockpit trim, etc., are of mahogany. 

The dimensions are as follows: 


Length— 
RE nbs bin s6h6 6h sb0bne esos 0 ees 6in. 
DT chat hienis apap eas bhuhernseekoe 37 it. 

Overhang— 

OIE, Cini ct cn a wepe bine seeeuene 7it. 
Ne Cee ohne Rh baeeee sense 6in. 

Breadth— 

SOE Sc cGa Lo piaee sb beesecteseeeuse r2it. gin 

Draft— ‘ 
ae oe ee ee 3fit. 1oin 
ON OE FS ee ee sit. 6in 
ee ee ee oft. 

Sail area— 

DM cenctinbecbibsciwesnnessthe bas san 306 sq. ft 
ee 960 sq. ft 
A innpanh hoebsenenksei se eenneadeh 254 sq. ft 

DE Adciicc dees tasspaecsaasbee 1,500 sq. ft 

Ballast— 

NE nth ca cet cee sence 10,000 Ibs 


Yawt Datsy Sotp.—Congressman Joseph C. Sibley, of 
Pennsylvania, has purchased the auxiliary yawl Daisy 
from Mr. Robert Galloway, of Memphis, Tenn., through 
the agency of Mr. Stanley M. Seaman. Daisy was de- 
signed by Mr. Henry J. Gielow. She is a shoal draft 
centerboard boat and was built at Tom’s River, N. J., in 
1904. She is Soft. over all, 65ft. waterline, 18ft. breadth 
and 3ft. draft. Her power consists of a 40 horsepower 
Craig engine. 

Rue 


All communications for Forest AND STREAM must be 
directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York, to 
receive attention. We have no other office. 


CRUISING AUXILIARY 
DESIGNED BY 
MORGAN BARNEY 
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AUXILIARY CRUISING YAWL——SAIL PLAN ——DESIGNED BY MORGAN BARNEY. 


Boston Letter. 


AMERICAN-GERMAN SeErieES.—ThHe Eastern Y. C. has re- 
ceived a cable dispatch from the Kaiserlicher Y. C., of 
Kiel, stating that the German Emperor has formally ap- 
proved the plan to establish an international trophy for 
smalt yachts, to be competed for by boats representing 
Germany and the United States. Information is also 
given that a letter from the Kaiserlicher Y. C. is on its 
way.to this country, relating, it is believed, to a challenge 
for the first series of races for the trophy, which, ac- 
cording to previous arrangement, must be sailed off 
Marblehead. This measure is the result of a proposal 
made to the Kaiserlicher Y. C. in September by Mr. 
Henry Howard, chairman of the Regatta Committee of 
the Eastern Y. C. 

Under the conditions proposed at that time the races 
shali be sailed under the classification of the challenging 
club, and it is also provided that the competing yachts 
shall be designed and built in every particular in the re- 
spective countries which they represent. It is believed 
that if a challenge is received from Germany the yacht 
specified will be one of the class in which Uncle Sam, 
designed by Mr. B. B. Crowninshield, was so successful 
in German waters. The rules for this class provide for a 
boat quite similar to our raceabouts. At the time of the 
dise€ussion in Germany there was considerable talk of 
haying the competition between boats of about oft. 
waterline, but intimation has since been received of the 
change of intentions as noted in the foregoing. 

In order that races may be sailed in September of 1906 
it is necessary under the agreement that a challenge must 
be received by Dec. 1 of the present year. It is not 
actually known that a challenge is contained in the mailed 
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YAWL——OUTBOARD PROFILE AND CABIN PLAN-——-DESIGNED BY MORGAN BARNEY. 196, 


1906. 


message from the German yachtsmen, but the members of 
the Eastern Y. C. evidently have some reason to believe 
that the challenge is on the way, for a committee con- 
sisting of Messrs. Charles Francis Adams 2d, Louis M. 
Clark and Henry Howard has been appointed by the club 
to arrange details of the match. In the event of a chal- 
lénge being received this committee will have charge of 
building the defending yacht and of sailing her. The 
séries will consist of the best three out of five races. 

No trophy has yet been offered for such races, but it is 
understood that the Emperor William has intimated his 
willingness to offer one. 


CorINTHIAN Y. C.—A meeting of the Corinthian Y. C., 
of Marblehead, was held at the Boston Athletic Associa- 
tion on Thursday evening, Nov. 26, at which the follow- 
ing committee was appointed to nominate officers v4 
1906: William S. Warren, Frank E. Clark, Henry A 
Hudreth, Frits E. Talbot and Arthur Binney. A com- 
mittee consisting of Herbert S. Goodwin and Vice-Com- 
medore Henry A. Morss, was also appointed to revise the 
ciwb routine and signal code. Commodore John O. Shaw 
rétires from office this year and it is understood that 
Vice-Commodore H. A. Morss will be senior flag officer. 

_AtLantic Coast ConFERENCE.—Movements like the re- 
cent conference in New York to establish uniform racing 
tules for Atlantic coast yacht clubs is one that finds 
favor in almost every quarter throughout Massachusetts 
Bay. The fact that about every recognized yacht club in 
this section was represented is considered likely to go a 
leéng way toward general satisfaction with the results. 
Special representatives were sent by the Boston, Eastern 
Y. C.’s and twenty-six other yacht clubs in Massachusetts 
Bay were represented by delegates of the Yacht Racing 
Association of Massachusetts. 


_ Seale sero 
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Davy Jones ror Lone Race.—Mr. Richard Hutchin- 
son’s new cruising power boat, designed by Messrs. Small 
Brothers, is to be built by ‘George B. Loring, of East 
Braintree, who also built Mr. Hutchinson’s Highball. 
Davy Jones is already entered for next season’s long-dis- 
tance race of the Knickerbocker Y. C., from Marblehead 
io New York for the Rudder Cup. She will rate 33ft. 
sin. with twin Jager engines of 12 horsepower each. 

New SCHOONER FoR Mr. C. H. Crarx, Jk—Mr. Arthur 
Binney has received an order for an 8oft. waterline auxil- 
iary schooner for Mr. C. H. Clark, Jr., of Philadelphia, 
for whom Mr. Binney designed the 6oft. auxiliary 
schooner Savarona a few years ago and also the 6oft. 
speed launch Hupa last year. The new boat will be some- 
thing. of a large edition of Savarona, which is one of the 
most beautifully turned schooners on the Atlantic coast. 
She will be 113ft. over all, 23ft. beam_and toft. draft. She 
will have a Standard engine of 100 horsepower with six 
cylinders. The boat is laid out below decks with every 
accommodation for cruising. The owner’s quarters con- 
sist of a large main saloon, four staterooms and bath- 
room, Off the engine room there are four staterooms 
jor the sailing master, the engineer, cook and mess man 
and the stewards. There is a very roomy galley, forward 
of which are quarters for the crew. The finish in the 
owner’s quarters will be in mahogany, white enamel and 
woven panellings. JouN B. KILieen. 


48 
British Letter. 

Y. R. A. Dectstons.—At a recent meeting of the coun- 
cil of the Yacht Racing Association some cases which had 
arisen during the racing season were brought up for 
adjudication. The most interesting of these was one 
which invelved the explanation of the term “weighing 
the anchor” as applied to cases when an anchor or kedge 
has been let go during a race to prevent a yacht drifting, 
or for any other reason. In the race for the ex 5a2ft. 
class, from the Nore to Dover, sailed on June 17, under 
the burgee of the Royal Thames Y. C., the cutter Viera, 
when close to the finishing line, had to let go her kedge 
to avoid being swept back by the strong tide—there 
being little or no wind at the time. Soon after, a breeze 
sprang up, and the yacht gathered way. In trying to get 
the kedge, the eight men who were hauling in the rope 
felt it leave the ground, but immediately after, it caught 
in a cable or some other obstruction, and in spite of all 
their efforts, the rope was wrenched out of their hands, 
and kedge and rope were lost. The yacht crossed the 
line, receiving the winning gun, and her owner, Mr. F. 
Last, signed the usual declaration that he had complied 
with the Y. R. A. rules, at the same time accompanying 
the declaration with a letter in which he gave a full ex- 
planation of the loss of his kedge, but stated that he 
considered the kedge was “weighed and not slipped,” in 
accordance with Rule 36, inasmuch as the anchor had left 
the ground. The committee of the Royal Thames Y. C., 
however, while accepting Mr. Last’s statements as con- 
tained in his letter, disqualified Viera for a breach of 
Rule 36, and the council of the Y. R. A. upheld their 
decision. Mr. Last is a well-known and thoroughly 
sporting yachtsman, and his appeal to the Y. R. A. will 
clear up a vexed question, as the reading of the rule is 
not altogether as explicit as it might be. It is, however, 
only one of those cases where the spirit of the rule is to 
be obeyed rather than its letter, and this decision will 
prove of the utmost use in future races. It is clear that 
if an owner lets go his kedge during a race he does so 
at his own risk, and if from any cause the kedge is not 
recovered and got on board again, the penalty is dis- 
qualification. It is quite conceivable that another yacht 
might have been abreast of Viera and have had her 
kedge caught in the same obstruction, but not have been 
able to free it. Then, if Mr. Last’s contention were to 
hold good he would have been entitled to the prize be- 
cause he had unwittingly slipped his kedge while the 
other boat was still left hung up. This would be ob- 
viously unfair, and as the principle of the thing is what 
has to be enforced, the fact that the loss of Viera’s kedge 
on the day in question could not have made any differ- 
ence to her winning position need not be entertained. 

A somewhat similar case occurred with the 52-footers 
Magdalen and Gauntlet in 1901, except that in this in- 
stance the kedges were used to haul off the mud. The 
two yachts in hunting each other too closely after the 


start went ashore on the mud. Both got their kedges 
out, and-after a time Gauntlet got off Ten minutes 
later Magdalen was hauled off, but the kedge rope parted, 
and although she caught Gauntlet and beat her badly, she 
was disqualified because, under Rule 35, she did not get 
her anchor on board again. The wording of this rule is 
quite clear, but it is obvious that Rule 36 is intended to 
read the same way. 

CLype Fixtures.—A meeting of delegates from the 
Jeading British clubs took place at the instigation of the 
council of the Y: R. A. at the Langham Hotel, London, 
on- Nov. 3, the chief object being to see whether some 
more satisfactory arrangement of the dates of the chief 
regattas could not be made, so as to let-yachts take part 
in all the British fixtures and the Belgian and German 
ones as well. Mr.» Burton’s proposal that the season 
should commence with the Clyde Fortnight—a most sen- 
sible suggestion—met. with some opposition, the dele- 
gates from the Royal Harwich and New Thames clubs 
saying that they were instructed to inform the meeting 
that their dates were fixed for the second week in June 
and would not be altered. The representatives of the lead- 
ing Clyde clubs were at’ first antagonistic to the scheme, 
but upon receiving promises from owners in the big class 
and of the 52-footers, to. be. present if the Clyde opened 
the season, they agreed=to report to their clubs, in the 
hope that they might té induced to change their minds. 
If the season does commence on the Clyde, all the fix- 
tures can be worked in,-and if the Royal Harwich and 
New Thames stick to their original fixtures, their re- 
gattas will be failures)! atid they will be brought to their 
senses for next seasofi:’ It is absolutely necessary that 
some radical alteration should be made; and the con- 
venience of yacht owners is the first consideration. 

The clubs must workin harmony, not in opposition, if 
they wish for success,,.,Nothing definite was decided, but 
it is hoped that the Clyde clubs will see the advisability 
of falling in line with the general scheme. The meeting 
was adjourned to a future date, to learn the feeling of 
the Scottish clubs. ’ E.H. KE tty. 


A Ship’s Cordage. 


WHILE the three-masted schooner John H. May was 
aground near the lumber district the other day a large 
crowd stood on the dock watching the crew attempting to 
free the boat. Of courseradvice was handed out right and 
left, and many thought that they could easily get the boat 
free if they were on board. One young man in partic- 
ular who was nicely.,dressed:- seemed to know it all, and 
he was teiling the, crowd just what should be done. An 
cld riverman stepped up to him and asked: 

“Young man, can you tell me how many ropes there 
are on that schooner?” 

The young fellow glanced up at the maze of ropes and 
said that he thought there must be at least a hundred. 


An Ocean Race. 


From San Francisco to ‘Honolulu. 


LONG-DISTANCE RACING has now reached the Pacific side 
of the continent, and a race from San Francisco to Hono- 
lulu next summer is an assured fact. The Hawaii pro- 
motion committee have offered a valuable trophy for a 
yacht race across the 2,100 miles of ocean to. Horolulu. 
The yachtsmen of the Pacific Coast, from San Diego to 
Seattle, are hailing the event with genuine delight, and 
there will be many entries for the race. Nothing of the 
kind has ever been held on the Pacific before, and. it will 
bring out the sea-going boats that have not been in the 
habit of venturing far off shore. This event will create a 
new interest in the sport, and open the wide cruising 
ground that the great Pacific Ocean offers. Hawaii is the 





LURLINE. 


nearest group of islands which offer much that a cruising 
yachtsman seeks—ideal weather conditions, good harbors, 
grand scenery, active volcano, and hospitality, for which 
the island people are famous. And to the south and 
southwest are hundreds of islands, some of which are 
seldom visited by white men, which make them attractive 
to the investigator and traveler. 

Last year Com. Sinclair, of the South Coast Y. C., 
California, cruised in his schooner yacht Lurline to 





Chispa of San Francisco. 


Others gave various guesses, and the riverman turned 
away with a smile, as he said: 

“There is only one rope on that boat and every other 
boat, my friend, and that is the bucket rope. All the 
others have names.”—Albany Journal. 





Map of the Hawaiian Islands and Chart of course to be taken by the competing yachts im race from San Francisco to the Islands, 


Regatta Day—Honolulu. 


Hawaii, and then to Tahiti, Samoa and Fiji, making an 
eight months’ voyage. He enjoyed the trip immensely 
and experienced excellent weather conditions. This was 
rather unusual, for he left southern California in the 
month of February, which is a season when storms are 
likely to worry the mariner; but he made his entire trip 
without parting a rope’s yarn. He has entered his 
schooner for the event next summer. One of the largest 
yachts in the islands is the schooner La Paloma, owned 
by Com. C. W. Macfarlane. She was sailed down from 
San Francisco a few years ago, and made the trip without 
mishap, although coming across the Pacific during the 
boisterous season. She is 48ft. over all. La Paloma may 
be sailed to San Francisco and enter the race and be a 
representative yacht from Hawaii. 

It is proposed to make the conditions of the race broad 
and liberal, and adopt a system of handicapping that will 
give all contestants an equal opportunity of winning. The 
boats will vary considerably in size. Some of them will 
be as small as 4oft. over all, and the largest goft. Most 
of the yachts of the Pacific Coast are built heavily and 
capable of standing such a trip with safety. 

The event will take placé some time next June, the start 
being made from San Francisco. The trade winds blow 
strong and true during the summer months, with very 
small chance of calms, and the trip should be easily made 
in twelve to fifteen days. The time of the finish will be 
taken off Honolulu Harbor. After the arrival of all the 
yachts, the owners and guests will be taken in charge by 
the Hawaii Y. C. and entertained. They will be given a 
typical Hawaiian luau (native feast), which is always an 
attractive feature with visitors to Hawaii. They will visit 
the different points of interest about the island of 
Oahu, on which Honolulu is situated, and local races will 
be planned in which the Honolulu yachts can participate. 
A cup will be offered for a race around the island of 
Oahu, a distance of 120 miles, which course offers run- 
ning, beating and reaching, and will bring out the points 
of sailing under’ these varying conditions. Another 
favorite course which the island yachts race over is to 
Lahaina, on the island of Maui. This is a beat up chan- 
nel for 75 knots, and tests the craft on windward work. 
At Lahaina another luau will be given the visitors, and 
they will be shown about this picturesque seaport village, 
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esa cane cacti nema, 


which was once the s¢ene of much activity during the 
palmy whaling days. As many as 150 whalers have been 
anchored off this port at one time. From Lahaina there 
will be a race to Hilo, on the island of Hawaii, which is 
the largest in the group, and the town second in size. 
This is the route to the famous volcano of Kilauea, and 
the visitors will be taken up to “the burning mcuntain, 
which is the largest active volcano in the world, but 
withal very harmless, although showing great masses of 
burning lava, explosions of gases in the fire pit, all of 
which can be safely viewed from the edge of the crater. 

The yachts will leave Hilo for home, as this is some 
150 miles nearer California than Honolulu. The yachts- 
men participating in the race will have one round of 
pleasure from the time they reach Honolulu until Hilo is 
sailed from view. The voyage home should be made in 
from fifteen to twenty days. It is slightly longer, as 
sailing craft have to sail north until near the latitude of 
San Francisco, when they meet the westerly winds, which 
carry them to their destination. At this time of the year 
they will encounter only delightful weather, and the entire 
experience will long be pleasantly remembered. 

AvBert DELMAR. 


Winners in N. Y. Y. C. Races. 














‘Season 1905. 
SPRING CUPS—May 30, 1905. 
Class Mineola 
Class Mira 
Class Mimosa IIT. 
Class Dahinda 
Atair 
Carlita 
ANNUAL REGATTA—June 15, 1905. 
S Elmina 
— Yankee 
Class Mimosa III. 
Class Maid of Meudon 
Banzai 
Alera. 
Class M ...cccccscccccccccccccecsccccccess 1st Mira (sailover) 
BENNETT CUPS—June 15, 1905. ie 
peeebeoveensenvencesese 1st Katrina 
+ geil ale aioe ram peanneeneneete ist, Yankee 
GLEN COVE CUPS—July 8, 1905. a 
“lass C <atrina 
— Mineola 
Class Mimosa III. 
Class Phryne 
Oriole 
Banzai 
Neola II. 
Riess Tecvccvvcccccccccccccccccvcessececess 1st Circe 


2d Busy Bee 
RENDEZVOUS CUPS—Aug. 10, 1905. 








' ‘ Mineola 

Case x ae a es IIt. 

“lass N. Y. *hryne 

Class N. Y. Nautilus 
d Cara Mia 

sckbesbevegesonentasenensns Ist Circe 

Chat Teevciescee - 

GLEN COVE TO MORRIS COVE—Aug. 11, 1905. 

Class N. Y. SBM... .c.ccvccvcsccccccccccess ist Dahinda 
2d_—s Linnet 
3d Minx 

Class M - 1st Mira 

‘Clas . 1st oris 

— 2d_—siTrolita 

Class H & Jusccccccccscccccccccceveccccces Ist Yankee 

‘Class B Special eeoee Ist Lasca 

Class C Special ..- Ist Katrina 

Chad. BB  nspovecsncccascsesnccvcee lst Agatha 

Class Auxiliaries under 70ft 1st Vencedor 

Class Auxiliaries over 70ft Ist Idler 





2d Vergemere 
COMMODORE’S CUPS—Aug. 11, 1906. 





PSORS “occocccicccsccvcecsesccccvesces Ist Mira 
— ss ist Dahinda 
Class Schoomers..........csesscccccseseceses Ist Venona 
MORRIS COVE TO NEW LONDON-—Aug. 1, 1905. 
RRS WE sv ise ssccapncscseseteserpesnae Ist Minx . 
; 2d. Nautilus 
3d = Oriole 
SNE EE vchacinvepsknesssesbecessaeesarbense ist Mira 
oS een patibseonenconessecesvecsoes Ist Doris 
2d_—siIrolita 
Class lst Sybarita 
‘Class Ist Mineola 
‘Class Ist Corona 
‘Class ist Lasca 
Class C Ist Muriel 
‘Class lst Agatha 
Class Auxiliaries under 70ft..............- ist Cachalot 
2d =Vencedor 
Class Auxiliaries over 70ft............0++++ Ist Idler 


2d Ariadne 
REAR-COMMODORE’S CUPS—Aug. 12, 1506. 


Class sloOps ........ccccccccccccccsvccccecs Ist Mira_ 
Ist Nautilus 
Chdes GEORRENS «2... caccdescvcesoncseesess ist Venona 


NEW LONDON TO NEWPORT—Aug. 14, 1905. 





ee Se A oe 1st Cara Mia 
2d_—sI bis 
2d Dahinda 
CD TE cceictcvtcrceccccvecscceveesvcescsse lst Mira 
Class st Doris 
Humma 
Class Mincola 
Class Corona 
Class Muriel 
Class Valmore 
Class Kiwassa 
Agatha 
Ciass Auxiliaries under 70ft.............+- Ist Cachalot 
2d Vencedor 
Class Auxiliaries over 7O0ft.............+++ Ist Intrepid 
2d ss Id'er 
COMMODORE’S CUPS—Aug. 14, 1905. 
CE A wisn cte cies cvenssdcwestsonesis Ist Mineola 
Ist Cara Mia 
CASS CURRIER. 0 ccs scp ccevccsesoescoesess 240s Muriel 
NAVY CHALLENGE CUPS—Aug. 11, 12 and 14, 1905. 
TE SOI» cnn dsp ukscccctensopscunses Ist Venona 
CR MINOG is cv odkscsotevcsdbdscoccéoteeces ist Cara Mia 


AUTUMN CUP—Sept. 9. 
Race declared off. 


ASTOR CUPS—Sept. 13, 1905. 


See DEE. cha nenssnerenbectenenporedopee 1st Yankee 

CARED SOMBOMETE osc ccccccsccccccsccccsces 1st Elmina 
WALTERS CUPS—Sept. 14, 1905. 

Chass GIOOPS 200..ccpoccvacnccccscccseseseos No starts. 

CRS CEN GTS cnc woccevcccscsetscscssce’ 1st Katrina 
NIAGARA IV. CUP—Sept. 15, 1905. 

Class steam yachts....... socccccceseeceeee St Tarantula 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


Special Races for N. Y. Onc-Design Class. 


COMMODORE’S CUP—SEPT. 20, 19065. 
; Ist Neola 


VICE-COMMODORE’S CUP—Sept. 21, 1905. 
Ist Alera 
REAR-COMMODORE’S CUP—Sept. 22, 195. 


1st Nautilus 
ROBINSON CUFS—Sept. 28, 1905. 

1st Cara Mia 

2d Adelaide IT. 
VICE-COMMODORE’S CUP—Sept. 29, 1905. 

Ist Dahinda 


the season. All were acted 


Several protests were filed ie pes pap sued 
ecisions have been render 


upon by the Regatta Committee, an 
and cups awarded in each instance. 

At the start of the run from New London to Newport, Humma 
and Shark came together. Shark’s owner protested, but the de- 
cision, was given to Humma, 

The owner of the schooner Agatha protested Venona at New 
Lendon, contending that Venona should rate at the top of the 66ft. 
class. The Regatta Committee upheld the protest filed by Agatha’s 
owner. 

Mira’s owner protested all the New York Y. C. one-design 30- 
footers on the ground that they were not in cruising trim, as 
defined by Rule IV. of the Racing Rules. 

Before the start of the annual cruise, the Regatta Committee 
had given permission to some of the owners of the special one- 
design 30ft. class, at their request, to race in the runs and for 
special cups on the cruise without carrying a boat, as the rules 
specified. No notices to this effect was given, however, to other 
owners of sloops that were racing, and all other competitors com- 
plied strictly with the rules. 

After receiving Mr. C. L. Poor’s protest at Newport, the Re- 
gatta Committee notified him that they deemed the boats of the 
one-design class to be in cruising trim, and did not require them 
to carry boats. 

Mr. Poor, claiming that the Regatta Committee had exceeded 
their authority in suspending or altering the racing rules of the 
club, appealed to the flag officers of the organization, with the 
result as announced in the above summary, a copy of the one 
officially issued by the Regatta Committee—i. e., that the New 
York Y. C. 30-footers sailed in a class by themselves, and that 
all the other sloops were pitted against one another when com- 
peting for the Commodore's cup. 

No other construction could be put on the matter according 
to these facts, as two first prizes were awarded: one for the New 
York one-design class and another to the other sloop entries. 

As Mira received a first prize, she must have been sailing 
against the other sloop entries and not against the one-design 
boats, as a first prize was awarded to these latter craft and it is 
not possible to give two first prizes in one class. 

If Mira was net racing against the New York Y. C. one-design 
boats—and the way the prizes were awarded plainly shows she was 
not—it is evident that Mr. Poor has no ground for a protest 
against any boat in that class, and accordingly his position has 
been i yet the Regatta Committee has been able to let 
themselves down easily through the kindness of the Commodore, 
who offered two cups instead of one, without actually reversing 
their decision. 

This affair has settled a most important question—i. e., the 
owner’s right of appeal to the club over a decision by the Regatta 
Committee in any case where there is involved a question of the 
interpretation of a racing rule or in anything other than a ques- 
tion of fact. 





Houseboats and Houseboating. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have just received my copy of “Houseboats and 
Houseboating,” and have had a feast, for like a child 
I have turned first to the pictures, and I can already 
(in cool November) see myself afloat next summer 
in my houseboat No. 3, into which will be worked many 
of the ideas and devices portrayed in the book you 
have just issued. 

Now to my story or rather the resurrection of some 
other fellow’s story. 

In a biography of Robert Fulton, I recently blund- 
ered across the following account of a good American 
houseboat of almost one hundred years ago. Was the 
Nicholas J. Roosevelt therein mentioned one of the 
progenitors of ouréferthy President? They seem made 
of much the? hi 

“After demonstratng the feasibility of navigating 
the Hudson with- steamboats, Fulton and Livingston 
turned their: attention to the Mississippi. There was 
some doubt-about-the possibility of stemming the pow- 
erful current of the great river, and before investing 
heavily in the’ enterprise those gentlemen determined 
to investigate the*matter. For this purpose they en- 
gaged Nicholas -J.. Roosevelt, with the understanding 
that, if his report was favorable, the three men—Liv- 
ingston, Fulton and Roosevelt—would be jointly in- 
terested. In 1809, Roosevelt (who had been recently 
married) went to Pittsburgh, accompanied by his wife, 
where he built a flat-boat on which they descended the 
river. With the exception of about three weeks passed 
on shore at Louisville, and eight or ten days in a row- 
boat between Natchez and New Orleans, Mr. and Mrs. 
Roosevelt lived for six months on this flat-boat. 
On this voyage the lady wrote as follows: 

“‘The journey in the flat-boat commenced at Pitts- 
burgh, where Mr. Roosevelt had it built!) There was 
a huge box containing a comfortable bed-room, din- 
ing-room, pantry, and a room in front for the crew, 
with a fire-place where the cooking was done. The 
top of the boat was flat, with seats and an awning. We 
had on board a pilot, three hands, and a man cook. 
The rowboat was a large one, in which Mr. Roosevelt 
went out constantly with two or three of the men to 
ascertain the rapidity of the ripples or current. It was 
in this rowboat we went from Natchez to New Orleans 
with the same crew. We reached New Orleans about 
the first of December, 1809.’ : 

“Once while in the flat-boat on the Mississippi we 
were aroused in the night by seeing two Indians in 
our sleeping room, calling for whiskey. Mr. Roose- 
velt had to get up and give it to them before we could 
induce them to leave the boat.” Tue DEecKHAND. 

Tompxinsv’Lie, Staten Island, Nov, 16. 





A. C, A. Membership. 


NEW MEMBERS PROPOSED. 


Atlantic Division—William H. Gleaves, Trenton, N. 
J., by C. L. Hancock; Thomas L, Pryor, New York city, 
by C. Sparks. ; 

Western Division—A. E. McKinnon, Detroit, Mich., 
by W. C. Jupp; Martin Lundgren, Hebron, Ky., by C. 
I, Wolters. 





All communications for Forest AND Stream must “de 
directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York, to 
receive attention. We have no other office, 


\ [Dre. 2, 1905. 
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Fifle ange and Gallery. 


New York City 


Schuetzen Corps. 


Tue feature of the shoot held Nov. 24 on the Zettler ranges was 


the score of D. 


. Brinkmann, who won a fine cut-glass punch 


bowl with a shot that measured 34% degrees on the bullseye target. 
the black is 4in, in diameter, one shot is allowed each member, 
and all targets are measured with a device which records the dis- 
tance from the center of the black to the center of the bullet hole 


in 64ths of an inch. 


low: 
King target, best two targets: 
G Ludwig .... .-239 241—480 
N F Sieb: 236 238—474 
232 239—471 


233 233466 
















D Meyer. 
Facompre .. 
hil Heidelberger. 
Offermann..... 
H_ Hainhorst 
Schmitz 
Grosch 

Brinkama 
Von de Lieth. 
B Michaelsen 
G Thoelke.... 
H Fixsen. 
Haase .... 





BA FOO MONO OATSONOte Pe O™ 


_ Very likely this is the record for 7dft. 
Gecrge Ludwig was high on the ring target. 


The full scores fol- 


ZoogssZOnMK rz 


L L Goldstein 
H Offermann 
H Quaal ... 
D Ficken .. 
Chas Bosch ..... 
G H Wehrenberg 
Schulz ..... 
C Konig .. 
H Hesse .....; ° 
Aug Beckmann 








D Peper N ee aes 
W Dahl ... F Borjes... 
H Hoenisch F R Ernst. 
ry z G —* 

antzer ..... u antzer . 
A W Lemcke B cae Paks 
H_ Nordbusch. H W Kohring 

H Doscher...... SD cscehemanensé% 

Behrens ...... 

H C Quentin......... Fred Muller ...... 

Bullseye target, degrees: 
D EH Brinkmann............ 3% G Thomas .......... cocccece 20% 
H B Michaelsen ............. 4% H 80 
ees eee cenbles 45 L 
WY SEL seponesesssccscesses 47 #6 
Phil Heidelberger .......... 47% A 
WO MN oa cuacedcaseons H 
M Von Dwingelo ........... 56 Robert Ohms ree 
O Schwanemann ........... @% F Muller ........... sanekeoes 108 
DP GE ‘Méwcksnesusdascatae 72 

At Walnut Hill. 


Watnur Hity, Mass., Nov. 25.—The Massachusetts Rifle Asso- 
ciation’s weekly competition had windy weather conditions at the 
start, which modified to good conditions later. Daniel’s score of 
47 at 1,000yds. coptucet e place for the day. 

T. Carlson and W. 5. Ripley, Jr., tied on 88 for first place at 
200yds. A. Niedner was first with 215 on the ring target. E. E 
Patridge, among other high scores made four 9%s. 

The range will be open for an all-day shoot on Thanksgiving 
Day, with special matches in the various classes, open to all- 





comers. The scores: 
Members’ offhand match: 
Pe SEED akbactchecdsoeseoesbsness 23 23 20 22 21 24 22 22 19 19—215 
20 23 22 19 21 23 20 19 25 20—212 
25 22 25 20 24 18 17 19 18 23—211 
TSE | os cuscanwasbessnthecn ease 18 23 17 24 21 21 22 17 23 24—210 
Et EEE 25k. pdsoconcecoesincowes 22 22 22 16 19 21 19 22 23 24—210 
PP OUAEE atau cnascanass cousssdnbas 20 23 24 21 22 15 20 23 16 24—208 
24 19 19 19 20 23 20 23 22 18—207 
Oe te Mn 5 kGaNSbawcasarNesenesoe 23 19 17 19 21 20 21 21 22 19—202 
Standard American target: 
i MN cc dékecteanacaceereeswace 910979999 8 988 
TP St ihcassuneecutheveskseos 8 8 810 8 8 8 7 9 3-8 
Oe Ns cnnics Neesncdenueubceen'e 9108 777810 7 $8 
Se RN cnc b55cbbdahionssonsvaes 7810 489 8 710 879 
Offhand medal match: 
EE TE Ged cnascnshenssnecs 10 81010 7 7 810 8 10— 88 
W A Minard .. ++ $791097668 S77 
MT Bey...<. Distt Caatiiee 9878 6510 9 6 6 $7 
_Long-range rifie match, 1,000yds.: 
EE cndchnsadncesisnnersediin es §55656555 4 47 
: 335536566 5 4 341 
PMD. shtiniiecsaneuytecrsnacoeuse 3555446465 54 
Oy ND: Lb caixinopihiet testbcaused 545346566454 4 
6555383535444 
De EE, <:5AVcbnvekedbeconducntacon 454436445 54 
Pistol medal match: 
DN ah rita nesGa teveusibsgeaesses 810 810 8 710 8 8 10— 87 
1010 8 91010 7 7 9 7—87 
, al 910 8 810 77 8 8 9— 8 
fe NO a eee 1010 8 8 8 7 5 910 9—& 
ee ED iw wank caidscckbaccanen 99109668 9 7 9~8 
All-comers’ pistol match: 
ee ns sicnacnsauessocecess 91010 9 9 9 91010 10— 9% 
10101010 8 91010 9 9—% 
10 810 9 910 910 10 10— 9% 
10101010 9 9 9 8 10— % 
9 $1010 9 910—-% 
z 9999 910 99 
WY PIOWIOR  o0scescnvscccdscncnnsessy 8 8 9 810 9 10— 91 
ae 7101010 810 7— 91 
OY ih SN pabboscne 998 8 7 910-88 
0 ss chew adtes 89988 8 6&8 
ap Np Ss 9 6 910 9 & 68 
Si  chabaes exsa0snnnesoseaus 8108 778 7% 





Zettler Rifle Club. 


Tue weekly shoot was held Nov. 21. W. A. Tewes was high on 
the ring target with a total of 2457, while Charles Zettler, Jr., 





won the bullseye prize with a score of 37% degrees. The scores 
at 75ft., aia. follow: % deg 

Be Ph BOER ss ws ninscccocee 243 245 248 246 248 246 248 245 245 243—2457 
© Ee EE, | PEs vncccccsd 237 244 236 236 243 236 238 235 239 238—2382 
Aug Begerow ...........234 232 238 242 232 225 236 283 230 236—2338 
Chas Zetttler, _ Jr......003 244 245 245 241 242 —1217 
TD) GEN avenenbesevindkbe 239 244 247 243 238 —1211 
SOP RE 6c scccncknin 240 239 242 240 244 —12065 
A SP ORR ieicakhgecsen 238 241 240 237 241 —1197 
Sy EP BPs a sovesnes +. .237 239 234 245 240 —1195 
Barney Zettler .......... 238 233 242 232 241 —1186 
BAER NOE 4.0000 000000% 239 231 237 244 234 —1185 
SS HEAP cevevescensed 240 237 287 232 235 —1181 
BHC Zettler......ccccccee 230 229 233 232 240 —1164 
ED Sehcghbebsspned 233 228 220 234 229 —1144 
ee eae 225 227 232 230 223 —1137 





Harlem Independent Schuetzen Corps, 


In the regular shoot, held Nov. 22, A. P. Fegert was high 
oon with a total of 474 for 20 shots, at 75ft. offhand oe aaeiee 
‘ollow: 


A P Fegert .......... 241 233-474 Chas Siebury .......204 208—412 
A Muller ............231 223-449 H Krauss ...... +++» 200 210—410 
_H Bilumenberg ......221 218—439 Chris Hopf ......... -201 209—410 
Chas Threbauth .....211 223-454 Chris Flerssner..... - 196 213—409 
Martin ....0..06 ++ 2220 208—433 MEER ccapeccteccds 208—408 
Blumenberg ......221 218—439 F Wexler ............180 158—338 
. Fo amma eeeeeceesdll 223—434 # pieskel eeeeeeeeees160 177—337 
ee eee +++0225 208—433 okohl ...........-160 172—332 
Thomas ....... eeeeeed 207—431 


Phil Ziegner ........160 170—330 







Dec. 2, 1905.] 
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Agencies: 





The proof of the Cartridge is in the shooting. 
Cartridges to be the most accurate and reliable. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


‘UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE 
LOWELL, MASS., U.S. A. 
497-505 Pearl St., 35-43 Park St., New York. 


— ~e/€ a 
The United States Army, by careful tests, have proven the V. S. 


114-116 Market St., San Francisco. 
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Co., 





A New Springfield Club. 


[He enthusiasts in. Sptingfield, Mass., have pit their heads 
i. gether and organizcd the Sprirgfield Rifle Club, which will shoot 
‘titig the wititer mofiths on a rarige that is riow being built and 
vipped according to the latest designs. Thefe ate to be five 
nges, all 75ft. in length, with the so-called trolleys for moving 
the paper targets to and from the butts and firing points. There 
e a number of good shots in and about Springfield, some of 
om shoot at 200yds. on the ranges of the Springfield Roa and 
n GJub, and these gentlemen feel the need of an indoor range. 


Rifle Notes. 


Ihe Preble County Rifle Club, Of Eaton, will hold its regular 
arterly contest for the club medal and merchandise prizes on 
Dec. 1. The club event is open to members only, but there will 
contests open to all for cash prizes. The shooting will be at 
0yds., offhand, two shots each, on the animal and Creedmoor 
targets. 








Grapshooting. 


——_—_—o—— 


Fixtures. 


Nov. 30.—Utica, N. Y.—Riverside G. C., all-day target tournament. 
E. J. Loughlin, Sec’y. 

Nov. 30.—Utica,.N. Y.—Oneida County Shooting Association G. C. 
Chanksgiving shoot. James W. Brown, Sec’y. 

Dec. 2.—Lowell, Mass., R. and G, C. all day shoot. E, J. Burns, 
Sec’y. ” 

ec. 5-7.—St. 
ment, 

rec. 8.—Atglen, Pa. 
R. Fieles, Sec’y. 

Lec. 12-18.—Omaha, Neb.—Interstate team race, between teams of 
Nebraska, Lowa, Missouri and Kansas. W. D. Townsend, Sec’y. 

Dec. 14.—Travers Island, N. Y.—Amateur championship of 
America, under auspices of New York Athletic Club. Gus E. 
Grieff, Chairman, 302 Broadway, New York. 





Thomas, Ont.—McCall & Emslie’s live-bird tourna- 


Christiana-Atglen G. C. all-day shoot. W. 


lec. 17.—Jersey City, N. J.—Hudson G. C. tournament and out- 
ing. J. Hughes, Sec’y. By I 

Dec. 20.—Phillipsburg, N. J.—Alert G. C. first annual holiday 
shoot. 

Dee. 28.—Edgewater, N. J.—Palisade G. C. all-day shoot. A. A. 


Schoverling, Sec’y. 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


lhe Northside Gun Club, of Paterson, N. J., will hold their 
hanksgiving shoot on Saturday of this week. 

v 
Secretary A. A. Schoverling, 2 Murray street, New York, in- 


rms us that the Palisade Gun Club will hold an all-day shoot 
Dec. 28. 
R 
Ihe Montclair, N. J., Gun Club announce a silver shoot, to be 
ld on Thanksgiving Day, commencing at 9:30, and closing at 


30 in the afternoon. 
‘ r 
Gun Club hold a shoot for 


30, commencing at 1:30 o’clock. 


will 


Bay, L. L, 
rkeys and special prizes on Nov. 


x 
lhe Jackson Park Gun Club, of Paterson, N. 


anksgiving Thursday of this 


The Sheepshead 


ery one is welcome. 


J., will hold their 


shoot on week, commencing at 


0. Every one welcome 
z 
In the third contest of the Passaic-Bergen County League series, 
five-man team of the Jackson Park Gun Club won with a 
re of 107 to 78, for Mount Pleasant and 77 for the Northsides. 
* 
Secretary C. W. Budd writes us that the annual tournament of 
e lowa State Sportsmen’s Association will be held at Des 
loines, on March 14-16, and that $300 will be added to the pro- 
amme. 
x 
Last Saturday’s contests in the series of the Philadelphia Trap- 
League follows: The Florists defeated 
eadow Springs, 207 to 197. Highland defeated Camden, 200 to 
Media defeated Narberth, 202 to 181. 
a 
the Shooting Committee of the Hudson Gun Club, of Jersey 
ty, N. J., Messrs. Carl Von Lengerke (Dr. Sergeant), and James 
iughes, writes us that “At a special meeting held on Nov. 27, 
lec. 17 was selected for the Hudson Gun Club’s shoot and out- 
z. Nothing other than bad weather will prevent a real good 
me.” 
we 
‘ir. Alf. Gardiner, of Brenham, Tex., writes us that “The next 
nny South Handicap wil! be held here, Jan. 22, 23, 24, 25, 26 
d 27. We will have $1,500 in cash added for the amateurs, and 
e going to try to make this the largest shoot ever held in the 
uth. Programmes will be ready some time in December, and 
an be had by addressing me, Alf, Gardiner, Mgr.” 


=.= 


ooters’ resulted as 










The Queens County Gun Club, of Long Island City, N. Y., is 
out of the sport of trapshooting, for the present at least, per- 
haps permanently. This is public 


consequent to improvements 


and the irtvasion of its grounds for those purposes. This is a 
regrettable the club had recently 
impottant sum of money for a club house and trap equipments, 
besides beirig actively earnest in promoting the sport. 
R 
intercollegiate championship team contest, held at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Nov. 25, was won by Pennsylvania, with a score 
ef 197. Yale was second with 196. was third with 19. 
Princeton was fourth with 166. had Mr. 
C. H. King, of Yale, won the individual collegiate championship 
with a score of 47 out of 50, a 94 per cent. performance. Yale de- 
feated Harvard in a five-man team contest by a score of 209 to 184. 
e 


For their all-day shoot on Dee. 8, 


happening, as expended an 


The 


Harvard 


Each team five men, 


at Atglen, Pa., the Christiana- 
Atglen Gun Club offers a programme of targets and live birds, ten 
events of the former, at 15 and 20 targets, and three of the latter 


at 5, 7 and 10 birds respectively, entrance $2.50, $3.50 and $5. 
l'ree dinner to shooters. The popular expert manager, Mr. Luther 
Squier, will assist in the management. Rose system. Mr. Fred 


Gilbert, who can break targets till the cows come home, will be an 
honored visitor. 


The indefatigable Secretary-Manager of the Interstate Associa- 
tion, Elmcr E. Shaner, is taking a much-needed rest in 


makers’ Camp, with his family. 


Rain- 
He will remain there through the 
Thanksgiving season, to enjoy the fresh air, sunshine and sky line 
from bricks and mortar. His annval report is completed. 
By way of further benefits, he took a strenuous journey across the 
hot sands of the desert, where the Arab patrol was busiest, and is 
entitled to a good rest. 


free 


ee 

The new schedule of the Passaic-Bergen County will 
take effect on Saturday of this week. “The Jackson Park Club 
will meet the Mount Pleasants on the Mount Pleasant’s grounds, 
the Northsides laying off on Dec. 9. The Mount Pleasants will 
go to the Northside’s grounds and there meet the Northsides. 
The Jacksons laying off on Dec. 16, the Northsides will go to the 
Jackson Park grounds and the Mount 
Pleasants laying off.” 


League 


meet the home club, 


x 

The Thanksgiving Day shoot of the O. C. S. A. 
Utica, N. Y., Nov. 30, has a programme of ten target events, of 
which three, at 20 targets, are merchandise, one of which is a 
handicap for a Baker Leader hammerless. The totals are 150 
targets, $8.80 entrance and an additional total of $1.50 for chickens. 
Shooting will commence at 10 o’clock. Re- 
Guns and ammunition forwarded to the 


Gun Club, at 


Targets one cent. 
freshments on grounds. 
Secretary, James W. Brown, 65 Taylor Ave., Utica, will be de- 


livered on the grounds free. 


The Avalon Gun Club, of Catalina Island, California, will hold 
several live-bird live-bird events. 
“With the 
of deciding the question of supremacy among the amateur trap- 
shooters of the United States, the Avalon Gun Club, of Catalina 
Island, Califcrnia, will hold several important live-bird shoots at 
Catalina Island during February and March.” 


and 
The premiss of the championship is as follows: 


championship handicap 


idea 


In our view, some- 
what obscured by distance and provincialism, the idea of holding 
a championship of the United States is good, but the fact of 
holding the championship of Catalina Island, extending to its full 
maritime jurisdiction, is better. 

The following is an excerpt from the Shooting Times: ‘“‘Ger- 
man scientists announce that everything needed to make a man 
weigh 150lbs. can be found in the whites and yolks of 1,200 hen’s 
eggs. Reduced to a fluid, the average man would yield 98 cubic 
meters of illuminating gas, and enough to fill a 
balloon capable of lifting 155lbs. The normal human body has 
in it the iron needed to make seven large nails, the fat for 14lbs. 
of candles, the carbon for 64 gross of crayons, and phosphorus 
enough for 820,000 matches. Out of it can be obtained, besides 
20 coffee-spoons of salt, 50 lumps of sugar and 42 litres of water.” 
li the learned gentlemen had examined some of the American 
spertsmen who had the temerity to hunt deer, moose, etc., he 
would have found a sufficient quantity of lead to make a lump 
BERNARD WATERS. 


Sheepshead Bay Gun Club. 


SHEEPSHEAD Bay, L. I., Nov. 23.—The weather was delightfully 


hydrogen 


or two. 








pleasant. ‘Ihe shooters, however, were few in number. Scores: 
Events: 12345 Events: 12°3 4.5 
Targets: 25 25 25 2525 ‘Targets: 25 25 25 25 25 
GGTREE . a evesvecscsce 24 23 25 23... Fransiola ...,..... 13 13 18 13 
Jomes ........- cE bale. oo GURNEE eccan dees -. 18 221419 18 
Williamson ....... 21 21 22 24 23 


Palisade Gun Club. 


EpcewatTer, N. J., Nov. 23.—The programme consisted of eight 
“W-target events, with a total of $11.20 entrance, a total of $20 
added. A sliding handicap, 16 to 20yds., governed. Several extra 





events were shot. 

Events: 133 48.67.83 

Targets: 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 Broke. 
| A es cca cuvdveddewgewsceutes 16 16 17 18 16 18 16 17 134 
Be SERINE ican oes sinca pu durasnaaens 1716191418151817 134 
DP oa en onda tiae can eaiined 19 17 16 17 15 17 14 18 133 
Ce INS hae viens cekcicweses satuews 1618 171716162016 136 
Clb FORE: oaccevcnsceniccvocecenicnnas 19 16 18 16 18 17 18 19 141 
WR, FOS ovccccscctndsessescn con 1919181713 201916 131 
Te pO, 0 ocx sreswetiwnxcias 19 17 18 13 18 17 17 18 137 
Pt cae aida daendnennine ses .--- 1311161817121510 108 
ME ND aac dinvlegyescacesscekdededa 1914191619131817 135 
ee aa ooaeke annenvedbenvaee ted 191818 1717151310 127 
Oe Te as oo 5k « din cdecnsceracpecs 1413 181718131614 123 
DP rkcin ka eds denne ceenanseds 17 18 17 13 16 17 16 18 132 
I cs pip unmioncaawnctaeenss 1915161915151416 129 
ES Srcccdin cx camer tcguddelowdenneies We caiste Gurnee 1619 9 owe 
Sh, A a cc ciccuvedekdctsasakaces: 6 ones. co ae eae see 
A DD. Jy ows damdeendeawdeedanian Of ue aes. oe 596 

Targets: 25 2 Targets: 25 25 
ID 55 5a cogsdsaauan 1D. 28 : Time hock css asnveen Bs 
VOONONIOE. cciscccscccede RE A ROE iva dcccddatececdees a oe 
DONEND “caddaingatalsdée < 26: 1D Beeweh veka ckcce ae Ss 
OS eer 7 .. Huntington ae és 
MEN. ‘Sciverrvanodiswuus D ido FM vn vaddvedecsdsuvetes a: Se 
gn a eee Dc TR Hic dcwecsvsausi a 

A. A. ScHOVERLING, Sec’y. 


Indianapolis Gun Club. 


Ind., Nov. 11.—Moller Peters badge. 


the 
The scores were good, considering the conditions of the weather, 


INDIANAPOLIS, won 





which was cold and windy. Our visitors were J. T. Skelly, 
Col. Ewing and Lieut. Casey. 

Events: 7 Events: 13°34 6-6 % 

Targets: 25 Targets: 25 25 25 25 25 25 2% 
POT sconces 22. Skelly ... 21 BD 22 % 2 21 
MG aceces 2 Ewing ...... 20 17 WD sa os ve 
Moore 318 General ..... .. 11151010.... 
Daggett Ce cinctce oe ae 2 WW so 
SRE, cedane RE, Sinsene ue aa ee 13 19 20 .. 
Michaelis Armstrong... ore Fe 

Nov. 24 Peters badge. Our visitors were 





Messrs. W. D. 
Weather fine 


Stannard, Chas. Dreihs and C. O. Le Compte. 






Events: Events: 7 
Targets: Targets: 25 
Le Compte.. Michaelis a@ 
Stannard .... 2 — leer za 
i: 23 24 24 23 24 23 24. Flinn da 
Dreihs ...... 20 22 23 19 20... SRGGPE- cciccce fe 
Harvey ..... 31013 9...... Moller nid 
Daggett ..... De Be -ae EO pa we ce: PONE cnsivc < 
WR: ccce DE was ditedde aa UE xdecens 4 
Sete  cccccss 22 2221 24... .. ... Dr Foster, . 
Holmes, 14 Boxall, 4 > 
Wa. ARMsTRONG, Sec’y. 
Yale vs. Harvard. 


Nov. 24 by 209 to 184. 


Scores follow: 


Cambridge, 
at 50 targets. 


Yate defeated Harvard at 
Five men on each team shot 






Yale Harvard. 
S DOG vasusacnscavacns 47 CRORE 6 nid deoduavehs a 
ae. a ee ee 44 Kissell, 39 
AW Meatiettivcccvccccss 42 Sloan 
R S Thompson......... -40 Wickersham ............ : 
es eee oe! ee ree 


Intercollegiate shoot, held at Cambridge, 10 A. M., Saturday 
Nov. 25. Won by Pennsylvania with 197; second, Yale, 196; third, 


Harvard, 190; fourth, Princeten, 166. 
C. H. King, of Yale, intercollegiate champion, with 47 out of 50, 


Yale. 


Pennsylvania. 





eGR us dhabesdenee eteet I Boe iicwccwadsseeedbase 47 
OUD. cxenasadyenebateqcaes DEE | édcccdiediwantiind’ 43 
WUGNUINIE, ict inate we sang ee PIN: Sse ccdencesoqentance 
Longnecker .....ccce0- of Morrison 
DME. Gxcccaghecaseuk sonnel 5—197 Thompson 

Harvard. Princeton. 
WE | ecinike cadnckesaescd 41 MCTIWGIRG. bs cdcccdiecccess 
Wickersham ...........- 40 SOOEEE dso sch svandvuads 
Kissell aS DEON i strs Ska ccbaccdsal 
Smith 3 NE ia eciesandecded sas 
Sloan Throckmorton ............22 





Mentclair Gun Club. 


Montcratir, N. J., Nov. 25.—Some fourteen men were present 
to-day at the monthly shoot for the silver cup, at 50 targets, 
handicap. Messrs. Bush and Fost:r tied at 47. Bush broke 22 
cut of 25 in the first string and 2% straight in the second, making 
a net score of 47. Dr. Foster, with a handicap of 14, scored the 
same. In the shoot-off at 25 targets, both men tied again, Bush 
breaking 20 and Foster 13 +7 handicap, giving him an even score. 
Or. account of darkness the shoot-off had to be postponed to 
another day. i, 2 and 5 were for practice. Handicaps 


Events i, 2 
apply in event 5 as added targets: 





Events: 123 4od Everts: 23 465 

Targets: 10 10 50 25 10 Targets: 10 50 25 10 
Wallace, 2 ........ 7 73613 7 Cockefair, 0 ....... 6 3919 7 
Melle. 4 .cccceaa « 9 S428 7. Baek, © oi.08sc 74720 6 
Dr Ayres ........ - 2 4.,..-.. Doremus, 10 § @.. «. 
Winslow, 4 ........ 2 ee ee aa Sere 7@ .. .. 
a - 6 52916 .. McDonough, 14... .. 738 3 
Holloway, 6....... 8 626.... 


FE. Winstow, Sec’y. 





= 


WESTERN TRAP. 
Ctacinnati Gun Chub. 


Tnines have been dull at the club this week, not @ shooter faced 
the traps on Nov, 24, and on Saturday, the 26th, only ten en shot 
their scores in the Ackley trophy contest. Ahlers ton all 
with the good score of from I8yds. Trimble followed close, 
spoctiag: from 20yds., and ey 4. Maynard was placed at the 
limit, 20yds., and getting only 9; but then he braced up and 
finished with 41. Falk was an absentee to-day. He either got his 
fill of shooting. while on his quail hunt, or didn’t want to stand 
any “kidding” for his lack of success. For the first time in many 
weeks Block was at the firing line. At practice he broke 23 out 
of 25, better than he did in the trophy event. Gambell showed up 
well in practice. Jones showed that he can-hit ’em when he puts 
his mind to it. He was one of three to make 41 in the trophy 
event. Every one was glad to see Captain on hand once more. 

Several of the boys have not yet returned from their hunting 
trips, and this fact may affect the attendance on Thanksgiving. 

Supt, Gambell would be glad to hear from clubs desirous of 
arranging for a team match. His idea of a series of team matches, 
if it can be brought about, would certainly increase the interest in 
trapshooting, which seems to be on the wane in this locality. 

A few_members shot their scores in the Clements tfophy con- 
test on Nov. 19, with the following results, Gambell heading the 
list with 24, 22—46, shooting from I7yds.; Bonser (16) 22, 21—43; 
F, Altherr (16) 18, 1881; Colonel (16) 8, 4-12 

To day’s scores: 

Ackley trophy, 50 targets, handicap: 










Ablers, 19 ....ccccscccevccesiees 46 Williams, 18 ........sece0e00.080 
ele: BD... wccccexsds -+»-45 Block, a. 36 
SU. OP socopesessy ----41 Herman, 18 31 
Jones, 16 ........... --41 Captain, 16 31 
DEED. EE wessupascun .-41 Miles, 16 . ..26 


Ohio Notes, 


The Northern Kentucky Gun Club, of Bellevue, held their 
regular weekly shoot at the East Newport Ball Park, on Nov. 18, 
thirty sportsmen being present. George Kline, of Dayton, Ky. 
was high gun with 47 out of &. Dr. 1. P. Guild broke 18 out of 26. 

The talk of organizing a gun club at West Alexandria seems to 
have amounted to nothing. Dr. Hill, one of the promoters, states 
that he does not think it possible to carry out the project success- 
fully, as there are tot enough trapshooters in that vicinity. 

Charles F. Miller, of Dayton, one of the cracks of the Bobrer’s 
Island Gun Club, has had poor luck in hunting since the season 
opened, and has made up his mind to lay the gun away and quit 
shooting until he can_find sure sport on the Rohrer’s Island 
grounds in March. ‘However, thete will be numefous turkey 
shoots to be held in this vicinity during the next few weeks. 

The Kuntz brothers, of Dayton, East End, went to Fayette 
county after quail, but had no success, birds being scarce. Not to 
come home empty-handed, they bought sixteen fine . turkeys. 
Looks like some sport for the boys a little later. 

Ed. Stuck and Charles Selby, of Dayton, put in a day rabbit 
hunting in the fields just below Browntown, and had fair luck, 
the former getting sixteen and the latter two. 

John J. Stoecklein, Dayton, has been hunting in the Millidge- 
ville region, and got a fine bag of birds and rabbits. He reports 
plenty of ducks and rabbits from that point to Chillicothe. 

James A, Achey, Dayton, has found sport enough in Ross 
county to keep him in practice. 

Witt Martin spent three days hunting on his father’s farm in 
Jackson, and returned home with five dozen quail and thirty- 
seven rabbits, killed by himself and two friends. 

the New Lebanon Gun Club has a turkey shoot arranged. The 
shoot is open to every one, and the prizes are turkeys, ducks and 
chickens. 

Turkey shoots are being arranged to be held at Phillipsburg 
and on the old Troy pike, a short distance north of Dayton. 

The Dayton and Welfare (N. C. R.) gun clubs will probably 
hold shoots a little later, giving turkeys, ducks and chickens as 
prizes, 

The Greenville Gun Club will have their usual holiday turkey 
shoot about Christmas time. The event will probably be held on 
the rifle range, as last year. 

The big game hunters are beginning to return. Uncle Joe 
Wilson’s party brought six bull moose heads as trophies of their 
month’s hunt. Frank L. Canby has just received a large and 
finely mounted moose head from Fredericton, N. B. 

The old veteran John F, Beaver, Dayton, who celebrated his 
seventy-ninth birthday a few weeks ago, has just returned from 
a hunt of several weeks in northern Wisconsin, with Daniel 
Francis and a party of Arcanum hunters. The party had excellent 
sport, and Beaver was again champion, killing the biggest buck 


of all, 

Dr. N. B. Hartwell, Tom Lyons and W. D. Linder, Dayton, 
have just returned from a hunting trip in northern Michigan. 
They report that game was very scarce. They got several shots 
at deer, but did not succeed in securing one. 

J. R. Stocker, Daniel Snyder and Chris. Appenzeller, have just 
returned to their home in Greenwich, each of them having killed 
a buck, which they brought home, besides having supplied the 
on with plenty of venison. They were hunting in northern 
Michigan. 

Frank Izor, John Crander, Charles Koch, Amos Zehring, Geo. 
Crander, V. S. Foutz, Frank Van Dever, David Ankeny and 
Theo. Crander, of Germantown, were 


y \ e camped near Ox Bow, Me., 
and killed eighteen deer during their 


hunt. 


Henry C. and Chas. E. Hossafous and L. Groneweg, of Day- 
ton, were camped at Mattawamkeag, Maine. Each of the party 
killed two bucks and smaller game, and brought home a dozen 


rufied grouse to help out their Thanksgiving dinner. 

A carload of deer and moose arrived in Dayton on Nov. 24,.and 
attracted much attention. The game was killed in Maine by the 
hunters of Dayton and vicinity. The car was unloaded, and its 


contents sent to various places. A bull moose and ten deer be- 
longed to M. E. Wild, M. L. Weisenberger, J. F. Heck, Claude 
L.. Weaver and L. E. Fry, of Arcanum. Dan Loubrake, of Lake- 
view, also killed a moose. 


Claude Weaver and party were located at the J. C. Mitchell 
camp on the Eagle River road, forty miles northwest of Patten, 
Me. One morning Weaver, standing in his tent door, saw a fawn, 
and hastily getting his rifle, killed it for camp supply. He had 
good sport with ducks and grouse. 

Ed. G. Sander and Wm. T. Brown, Dayton sportsmen, have re- 
turned from a few days’ rabbit hunt around Bellbrook and Spring 


Valley and had geod success. Rabbits have been unusually 
plenty this season in this vicinity. 
In Other Places. 
The Bluerock Gun Club, of Ingersoll, Ont., indulged in a little 
diversion at Jrelandsport, “Tuesday last. 


Members to the number of thirty-six of the Corner Rod and 


Gun Club, Fort Wayne, Ind., met at their club and Mr. and 
Mrs. Campbell served an oyster supper. have heretofore 
called attention to the benefits that club members could derive 
from indulging in social functions. 


The Indiana Stock Powder Company has been organized at 
Huntington, Ind., with Dr. M. W. Strauss as president. 

Prizes awarded to the high guns at the Fort Garry Gun Club’s 
traps, Winnipeg, Can., for 1905, are as follows: F. G. Simpson, 
first trophy, with average of 90 2-9 per cent.; Mr. Thos. Brodie, 
87 3-19; third, Mr. P. Johnson, 86 3-4. The scores for the club 


were: Fred Scott 84, D. H. Bain 82, G. A. Britton 79, 7. ° 
Burgain 76, G. A. Carruthers 74, J. McLeod Holliday 73, J. P. 
Turner 72, G. W. Baldwin 72, R. Girdlestone 69, J. Brydges 68, 
Dr. McKenzie 68, R. M. Watson 68, H. B. Totten 67, H. Belinean 
67, J]. A. Hartman 64, S. Griffin 62, I. Pitblodo 62, C. M. Scott 
62, M. Putman 61, J. A. Lindsay 60, ~~ kK A. McDonald 60, 
I. Potter 58, F. H. Telfer 56, L. Harry 56, W. McMillan 53, T. 
Call 44 


At Titanka, Iowa, a shooting match was to be held on the day 
preceding Thanksgiving. All shooters were invited, and as a 
happy wind-up the gun club members had arranged for a dance 
at the local hall. 

A town not much heard from as a shooting center is Royal, Ill.; 
but the secretary informs the scribe that a shoot for poultry was 
to be held there on Thanksgiving Day, and all were to enjoy a 
royal time. 


The Media, Pa., Gun Club was on Saturday defeated in a team 
match by the Meadow Springs Club, 172 to 158. Something went 
wrong, as this is the very poorest showing made by the club this 
year 
“ Gordon McDonald, member of the Hill Rod and Gun Club, 


Chester, Pa., is spending his vacation at Harper’s Ferry, in quest 


of rabbits, quail, etc. 
Members of the Rod and Gun Club, Middlesburg, 
turned from Juniata_and report catching—cold. 
On Thanksgiving Day there is to be held a shoot at Boon, Ia, 


Gun Club grounds, Turkeys, geese, ducks are the attraction, 


Pa., re- 


Henry Matthews and Col. W. H. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


A ttew gun club has been at Denison, with 
capital stock 00. The rators are H. Ti tr. W. 
Stuatt, W. H. Lingo, H. Brooks, N. L. Decker, J. W. Madden 
and J. Whitehurst, 


It is reported that a number of shooting leries will be 
started in vatious parts of the country for Ce months. 
This will furnish amusement for the .22 experts, and in the mean- 
tume give the young men and boys an opportunity to learn to 


shoot the small-bore rifle, 
R. S, Griffith, Roy Collins, A. HK. 
Koch, members of the 


Th roe ah ar Viyde 
ompson, urley an 
Kn! 
“ ‘ 


Run Rod and Gun Club, Braddock, Pa., have returned 
a hunt in the wilds of the Pennsylvania . 

Though the game season is on, the members of fhe gun club at 
Freeport, Ill., are still hosing sony shoots at Taylor Park. 

The weekly shoot on Wednesday of the Rainmukers’ Gun Club, 
Ottawa, Ill, resulted in some yer good seores. Kneussel won 
the Class A medal; Sehefzer took the Class B. 

; T me Youngstows, 0. Gun = has  Peeee ce ietiouleg dates 
or the contests for their trophy, dotiat y the powder com : 
Nov. 26, Dec. 14 and 30. - : oe 

The Maroa, Ill, Gun Club held a spirited contest at the race- 
tfack, Nov, 28. 

The Hoticon Marsh, near Fond du Lac, Wis., has been leased 
for another ten years. This will dispose of the project to drain 
same. 

_Drumgoole, of Anacotida, Mont., won the Twohy medal, and 
C, H. Smith, of Butte, and McGroom, of same city, won three 
points on the Noshos Club’s trophy. 

“The Mission Gun Club, of Yankton, S. D., after a hunt for 
turkeys for their shoot, gave it up and sent to Minnesota for a 
hundred of the best birds that could. be selected. 

The Greenville, O., Gun Club will hold a holiday shoot just 
after Christmas, 

An automatic trap will be installed at the Joliet, Ill., Gun Club 
grounds, and the club surely starts out promising. There was 
some fine shooting by the members last Sunday, Whorrie and 
Dockendorf — per cent. 

An assessment of $10 per share was made on the stock of the 
members of the State Gun Club at Salt Lake for the purpose of 
making improvements, etc. 

Members of the Havelock Gun Club, of Lincoln, Neb., held 
their regular shoot last Saturday, as the bad weather had pre- 
vented holding the regular shoot the week previous. 

Mr. Harold Money was last heard from at Colorado Springs, 
where he won a private match with 47 out of 50. 

Robert Ewalt was high gun in the team shoot when the 
Youngstown, O., Club shot against Cleveland, getting 23. out of 25. 

There was fixed to be held a shoot at San Jose, Ill., on Nov. 
28, There wefe sweepstakes, tutkeys, geese and ducks, 

Conductor Waddington won the shoot given by the Freeport, 
Ili., Gun Club by a score of 61 out of 70. He captured all five of 
the chickens put up as special prizes, i 

Mr. W. H. Heer has done some good shooting this year, and 
won a fine meerschaum pipe for high average at the Larned, 
Kans. tournament. ‘ 

If the wishes of the shooters of Southwest Kansas come to 
realism, there will be another tournament held at Larned, Kans., 
during the year 1996. 

Members of the Laramie, Wyo., Gun Club held a shoot last 
Thursday atid made some good records. 

It is reported that members of the gun club did not do much 
shooting at Connersville, Ind., on the opening day, but they were 
going er eee. with a vengeance on the last day of the month. 

The Sac City, Ia., Gun Club held a shoot last Tuesday. There 
were eighteen events of 10 and 15 targets. The following gentle- 
men were in the game: Dr. G. T. Cress, Ed. Welch, Jr., Pat 
Volkerts, F. C. Hoyt, Floyd Weary, J. B. Paxton, H. S. Parker, 
Adam Teeple, Frank Healey, Bert Staley and William Hennings. 
of Sac City. R. M. McTigue and William Rahm, of Nemaha, and 
Dagan, of Brida. Another shoot was held Thanksgiving 


ay. 

Members of the Smelter Gun Club, of Great Falls, Mont., went 
to Stockett last Sunday to engage in a turkey shoot. 

Members of the Spokane, Wash., Country Club are now con- 
templating the organization of a gun club. It not only means 
sport for those of the club who shoot, but it will stimulate the 
game. There will then be rivalry between the members of the 
two clubs. 

The Corner Rod and Gun Club, Fort Wayne, Ind., at a meeting 
held Nov. 13, elected officers for the comieg war. as follows: 
President, E. M. Evans; Vice-President, A. H. itte; Secretary, 
J. V. Linker; Treasurer, P. I. Stohl; Trustees, A. H. Fenuse and 
C. W. Meyer. Next year there will be no one admitted to the 
grounds save members and their families. There will be a large 
tournament held next April in connection with the State league. 
This is the largest club in point of members of any in the State. 
Henry Siruble will manage a turkey shoot at Caldwell, Kans., at 
which he will dispose of fifty turkeys, on Nov. 29. rule was 
made that only machine loaded shells should be used, and no 
shot finer than 8 allowed. , ; 

One-hundred live-bird races are starting up in Pennsylvania. 

The George Hansel and J. B. Morrison race will long be re- 
membered with their scores of 97 and 93. : 

The Clive, Ia., Gun Club is making preparations for a tourna- 
ment, to be held Thanksgiving Day. E 

The River Forest Gun Club has been organized at Oak Park, 
Ill., a suburb of Chicago. Traps and fixtures have arrived. 
peer are the prime movers. 

There is toe be a turkey shoot Thanksgiving Day at Carlisle, Pa. 

The shooters of Dayton, O., assembled on the gun club grounds 
Tuesday last and engaged in memorial tree planting, which is 
intended to perpetuate the names of the members. - Each one 
planted a tree, and_the club set out one in deference to the de- 
ceased members. Speeches were made suitable to the occasion, 
and each year the above ceremony will be repeated. 

Some very fine scores were made at the special invitation shoot . 
given by C. L. Tutt, at the Colorado Springs, Colo., Gun Club 
grounds, Saturday last. A pleasant feature was the team shoot, 
a lady being a contestant upon each team. There were five on a 
side, each shooting at 25 targets. Result: Mrs. Wm. Cook 
Daniels 17, C. L. Tutt 19, Butler Williamson 22, C. M. Schley 20, 
H. N. Todd 9; total 87. Mrs. L. M. Cuthbert 12, H. Money 21, 
D. Drummond 12, D. Chisholm 17, A. Brabazon 20; total 8&2. 
Mrs. Daniels was presented with a handsome trophy by Mr. Tutt. 
The attendance of guests was appreciated. 

Chas. F. Boehmer, the young crack shot, of York Farm, Pa., 
has arranged a live-bird match at Bull’s Head with Mr. Fiarety, 
to shoot at 13 live birds each. The contest will take place Dec. 8, 
and the purse will be $300. . 





Passaic-Bergen Co. League. 

Paterson, N. J., Nov. 25.—This shoot, held to-day on the 
grounds of ‘he Mount Pleasant Gun Club, was the third of the 
series of the Passaic-Bergen County League. A large crowd was 
in attendance. It was the lecgest gathering ever present on the 
grounds. The Mount Pleasant Ciub will make many new improve- 
ments in the ground equipment before many days. 


Jackson Park. 









CHchemer ceccoccccovosscvccncteuvesess 1110110111111001111110111—20 
Wh ERO nncnncneveothabeennaneantnn 11101101111111111111 1011122 
G A_ Hopper.. ~ -1141111111111011111111011—23 
Se PRONE - cacdnesvevscsccbbevenneet 1010.111111111113011111111—24 
Sy NE pinneoskspsnnncnccponsirell 1111001111110110100110000—15—104 
Mount Pleasant. 
FP 2, Wain Beet aciwcctivecccteuvnt 1011110100111111001111110—18 
Te WRG - 6565 caescccseccnesbenpeene 011011100110110010011011—14 
SS 1000111111110111100110101—17 
MY . MOU ccncvsccnccocsesueesnenooul 1000100001111110101000001—11 
BE Wats TROGIR 2.0 cecovsccosesvevcee 0011110110110111111110011—18— 78 
Northside. 
eee 1110110010110001100001111—14 
ERROR wninin ose nenencsssevncsbonuen 001111011111011100110010—16 
Bi BE bavccsececnsbcsccnntesbete 1111011111111111110000101—19 
CC Rigs cccccscccsctccsctecssoe 0101010011101 101110010011—14 
OF | BRIOOR . gc v'cnesasavescoponanpnseocte 104.1011111001011001010001—14— 77 
In the preliminary shooting the scores were as follows: 
Events: 23 4 Events: 1234 
Targets: 10 15 10 15 15 10 15 
McGurk .......ssese00 466 o Deo 
W H Clark. 686 766 
F pra the “ oo ; 5 ‘a 
G Hopper .. ° ° ee 
E Weaver .. - 646 676 
W H Wilson - 436 768 
W Wilson . 212 8 Ronde 
FE Morgan . aA 3¢ § ee com 
A How: . Ses. » 00.04 aE 
F Sindle + ees oon eee 
C Lewis 8 8.. ee 
T Dunkerly ...,..... 6 9 & » 86 
Walter } Pe WO 








[Drc. 2, 1905. | 


Ly 


Crescent Athletic Club.” 


Bay Ripcs, L. I., Nov. 26.—The weather was clear, cool and 
pleasatit, an ideal day for outdoor life and for i 
A ire ig ym ts first prize in - > which was well con- 
tested. r. C. E. T, Foster captur porcine trophy with 
full score, after which he collogated a pair of ducks, having, Son 
ever, to shoot out five others in the tie for them. 
Dr. J. J.. Keyes, with a score of 22, had legs enough to reduce 
the November cup to his personal possession. 
. Frank C. Raynor scored 
° 


In the shoot for the Stake trophy, 
the limit and a win. 
Shoot for November cup, 26 targets, handicap: 
Hdep. oe Tot’l. Hdcp. -. Tot. 


Dr Keyes ....,..1 22 =r Raynor ....... 3 
A G Southworth.0 21 2 LC Hopkins.....3 19 
FB Stephenson..0 2 21 
Shoot for Stake trophy, 26 targets, handicap: 
Dr Raynor ......4 23 2% OC Grinnell, Jr.1 22 2 
A G Southworth.0 2 24 D C Bennett.....2 21 2% 
H_Esnst........7 17 2% E W Snyder.....3 17 2% 
C Damron....4 2 2% AE Hendrickson4 16 2% 
N Teeter......6 19 2 Dr Keyes........1 7 18 
B Stephenson..0 2 2 
Team shoot, 25 targets, handicap: 
Dr Raynor......4 16 20 Dr Keyes ...... 1 
EW Snyder...3 21 24-44 JN Teeter....6 12 1740 
Grinnell, Jr.... 1 19 2 fendrickson... 4 18 22 
Stephenson ....0 22 22-42 Lockwood ..... 1 6% 17-39 


Trephy shoot, 15 targets, handicap: 
Teeter 14, O. C. Grinnell, Jr., 13, 
li, C. E. Leckwood 11, C. 

F. B. Stephenson 7. 


A. G. Southworth 15, J. N. 
. H. Ernst 12, W. C. Damron 
E. T. Foster 10, L. C. Hopkins 10, 


Trophy shcot, 15 targets, handicap: L. C. epkins 15, A. G. 
Southworth 14, J. N. Teeter 13, C. E. Lockwood 13, E. W. Snyder 
12, W. C. Damron 11, J. H. Ernst 11, C. E. T. Foster 10, D. C. 
Bennett 10, A. E. Hendrickson 10. 


Trophy shoot, 15 targets, handicap: J. N. Teeter 15, W. C. 
Damron 14, O. C. Grinnell, Jr., 13, A. G. Southworth 12, C. E. 
Lockwood 12, A. E, Hendrickson 12, J. H. Ernst ll, L. C. 
Hopkins 11, C. E. T. Foster 10, F. B. Stephenson 9. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets, handicap: D. C. Bennett 15, A. G. 
Southworth 14, F. B. Stephenson 14, C. E. Lockwood 14, W. C. 
Damron 13, E. W. Snyder 13, O. C. Grinnell, Jr., 12, C. E. T. 
Foster 12, J. N. Teeter 10, C. W. Browne 7. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets, handicap: F. B. Stephenson 14, D. C. 
Bennett 14, A. G. Southworth 13, J. N. Teeter 18, C. E. Lock 


wood 13, E. W. Snyder 12, W, C. Damron li, C. E. T. Foster 11, 
O. C. Grinnell, Jr., 8, C. W. Browne 7. 


Shoot-off, same conditions: F. B. Stephenson 12, D. C. Ben- 


nett 9. 
Trophy shoot, 15 targets, handicap: J. N. Teeter 15, O. C. 
Foster 14, C. W. Browne 14, A. G. 


Grinnell, Jr., 14, C. E. T. 
Southworth 13, E. W. Snyder 13. C. E. Lockwood 13, F. B. 
Stephenson 12, W. C. Damron 12, F. C. Raynor 11, D. C. Bennett 
9, J. H. Ernst 8. 

Pigeon shoot, 25 targets, handicap: C. E. T. Foster 25, E. W. 
Snyder 23, A. E. Hendrickson 23, A. G. Southworth 22, F. B. 


Stephenson 22, C. E. Lockwood 21, L. C. Hopkins 21, W. C. 
Damron 20, J. N. Teeter 19, O. C. Grinnell, Jr., 18, Dr. Keyes 
17, C. W. Browne 14. 

Shoot for a pair of ducks, 25 targets: A. G. Southworth 23, F. 
B. Stephenson 23. O. C. Grinnell, Jr., 23, C. E. Foster 23, 
J. N. Teeter 23, J. H. Ernst 23, Dr. Raynor 22, L. C. Hopkins 
22, E. W. Snyder 20, A. E. Hendrickson 19, W. C. Damron 15, 
Dr. Keyes 15, W. N. Holden 9. 


Shoot-off, same conditions: C, E 
T. N. Teeter 24, A. 
B. Stephenson 18. 

November cup contests: 


Nov. 4. — 11. Nov. 18. Nov. 25. Total. 


. T. Foster 25, J. H. Ernst 24, 
G. Southworth 21, O. C. Grinnell, Jr., 19, F. 


















A G Southworth.......... 22 2 22 21 87 
Dr J J Keyes..... a 22 24 22 85 
L C Hopkins. oe 21 23 19 85 
F B Stephenson........... .. 24 22 21 67 
Dr Raynor ....... oo .s 25 21 65 
W W Marshall... SS 19 19 pe 58 
W C Damron.... ager 19 20 ne 39 
O C Grinnell, Jr.. 23 15 es os 38 
C E Lockwcod... 18 ee 19 20 37 
LM Palmer, Jr........+. «+ 23 on on 23 
ae | McConville. - 22 oo oe 22 
T N Teeter.... 21 ps oe “ 21 
H S Bissing 20 . ais z 20 
C ET Foste 20 a oo 20 
J H Ernst. é 20 on 20 
S P Hopkins... 18 es oe 18 
A E Hendrickson - 18 we 18 
C W Hickling.. - eo 15 oe 15 
J P Fairchild..........00 ee 13 oe 13 





New York Athletic Club. 


Travers Istaxp, N. Y., Nov. 25.—The scores made at the shoot 
of the New York Athletic Club to-day are appended. The contest 
for the monthly club cup resulted in a tie. Dr. De Wolf won 
to-day’s contest, and he and Dr. Held, each having an equal 
number of wins on it in the total of the monthly shoots, are 
tied, and are to shoot off the tie on Thursday of this week. 

Event 1, 25 targets, scratch: 

Griefft 
Crowe 

Event 2, 25 targets, handicap: 
Grieff, 0 
Elias, 4 
Billings, 4 ... 
Barnes, 4 ..... 
De Wolf, 4 ... 
Dickerson, 7 


OR. asepoccses ocopecsccccsccccedt 
Calhoun 





Vilmar, 7 .. 
Robinson, 7 .. 












on Brown, 6 ..... onocdeenesoateaes 
Event 3, 50 targets, handicap: 
Grieff, © ...cccccccoce occnceeest CRO ED cncvcotccssncenencsl 
Elias, 8 .... - ar 
Barnes, 8 ... 89 Brown, 12 .......ccccccccccees 
Rillings, Sos -45 Williams, 12 ...... cevsscsovesse 
De Wolf, 8 .. --48 Held, 10 ..... seoniee ee 
Dickerson, 14 ....ccceeeee coceeh Vilmar, 14 ....c.cccccccccccccceSl 
Hibbard, 22 ....0.cccccces poenesl BRMREOOM, BE ccccocesccecsacescD 
Event 4, November cup, 25 targets: 
GeielE, .B covcccceccccccovcvces oh Behan, © scesceccccccccccccoscecl 
Elias, 4 ..ccoc- éonccehosouocecs 20 Brown, 6 ......-cecscessevceeees 
AINES, 4 ...eeeseeeee ereeeeeeeeel8 Robinson, 7 ..... ee eecceesecece 
Billings, 4 eocosocedstooteoses TNE. C~ veccvecteveccecesebessle 
De MEE. “Bh. eecwovcccessesese oe eae evecevesceses 
Dickerson, 7 ......-seeseeeeeeee WEED, 6 cccccccccccceveseces 19 
Hibbard, 6 .....-+-+seeeee parcctD JOCOR, © . cvoccccceccgccccescsoocld 
CREE, ID conccoscenscoensnenes 24 
Event 5, handicap, 25 targets: 
GriekE, O s.cccccceccccces woeseunl 
Elias, 4 ....... eesbcoveciie woes 
Billings, 4 .ccccccccccccccces od 
Barmes, € ncccccccccccccce aopee 
De Wolf, 4 ..ccccccccccccccee a -} 





SIDE LIGHTS OF TRADE. 


The G. W. Cole Co., 121 Washington Life Building, New York, 
inform us that, on Oct. 31, they shipped an entire carload of 
“3 in One” oil in one consignment, and that it was the biggest 
single shipment of “3 in One” or any gun or household oil that 
ever was made. It numbered 66,240 bottles. Circulars, descriptive 
of its usefulness, will be sent on application to the above-mentioned 


company. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


The gunner who is getting ready for a fall shooting trip, or 
who contemplates going south, where he will have much tramp- 
ing after quail over sandy and briery old fields, needs shoes of the 
best quality. Such footwear is offered by A. j. Cammeyer, whose 
advertisement is found in another column, and the product of 








whose factory is stamped with the concern’s name, which in itself 
is @ guarantee of excellence. Cammeyer’s hunting shoes have been 
known for a satisfied that 


generat generation of sportsmen, and have 
j 
| 





